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FEBRUARY. 


**When the day: begin to lengthen, 
Then the cold begins to strengthen.” 


i EBRUARIUS was giv- 
en as a name to the 
second month in 
the Roman Calen- 

. dar, from Februa, 
ea festival which oc- 
— curred in this month, 
g in which sacrifices were 
offered to the manes of 
==3 the departed. Those 
who participated in this fes- 
tival were called Februati, or 
purified, and were supposed 
to be purified from thé”sins 
# which they had committed 
during the previous year. 
The Sun has now made 
considerable progress in his 
7 return from the tropic of Capricorn, 
the limit of his southern declination, 
and consequently the days have be- 
come proportionably longer. Yet we often have 
the coldest days of winter in February. The 
snow and ice have accumulated in the northern 
regions. The waters of the ocean have become 
cooled down to the lowest point. The currents 
of the atmosphere, in passing over these regions, 
are deprived of the caloric which they bore from 
the regions of the south, and reach the eastern 
shores of our continent loaded with sharp parti- 
cles of frozen vapor, which penetrate the warm- 
est clothing, and pierce to the very bones. This 
region is 
“The armory of Winter, where his troops, 
The gloomy clouds, find weapons, arrowy sleet, 
Skin-piercing volley, blossom-bruising hail, 
And snow, that often blinds the traveller’s course, 
And wraps him in an unexpected tomb.” 
FEBRUvARY is the month of winds and drifting 
snows. The snow is borne by the winds from 





the hills and level plains, and heaped in deep 
masses in the valleys and highways, by the fences 
and walls, and in the deep cuttings of the rail- 
ways. 
“From the bellowing east, 

In this dire season of the whirlwind’s wing, 

Sweeps up the burden of whole wintry plains 

At one wide waft, and o’er the hapless flocks, 

Hid in the hollow of two neighboring hills, 

The billowy tempest whelms; till upward urged, 

The valley to a shiny mountain swells, 

Tipped with a wreath high curling to the sky.” 


This description sheds light rather upon Eng- 

lish modes of farming@han ours, for the “whirl- 
wind’s wing” would rarely “sweep up the burden 
of whole wintry plains,” on our “hapless flocks,” 
for they are not trusted in “the hollow of two 
neighboring hills,” at this inclement season. We 
find warm barns economical, and cannot afford to 
do without them. 
_ And now comes the labor of breaking out the 
roads and removing the obstructions in the way 
of the traveller. This is often very severe work, 
and has to be repeated sometimes every day in 
certain places. But the snow plow, the shovel 
and the patient ox do their work. They never 
give over till it is accomplished. We have often 
been surprised to see how soon the highways in 
New England, when filled to a level with the walls, 
are rendered passable, and how soon the rail cars 
are again whizzing on the track that was buried 
many feet under hard driven snows. The snow 
shoes which bore the aborigines and our fore- 
fathers over the pathless fields and through the 
forests, are now rarely seen. . Now the gaily 
painted sleigh is out, and the merry bells are 
heard in every direction. The people at this 
season have become accustomed to the cold, and 
wrapped in woollens and furs, they defy its pow- 
er, and. fearlessly face the cutting winds and driv-. 
ing snows. 

Now that the days are longer, the farmers. are 
hauling home their year’s stock of firewood, and 
the timber for rails and posts, and the board logs 
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to the mill. The prudent farmer has cut the wood 
and piled it in the woods in December and the 
early part of January, before the snow became 
so deep as to impede his labor. Get up a good 
pile, brothers, an ample supply, so that you may 
have dry wood all the year, and cut and split and 
pile it up neatly, as soon as the sledding fails in 
March. This is one of the hardest tasks which 
our climate demands of us. But it must be done. 
See that it is done in season, for there is no *- on- 
omy in burning green wood. How much more 
happy and comfortable the good wife feels, than 
when she has to burn green, snowy wood, and 
spend half her time tucking under chips and 
scrawls, and puffing away with the bellows in the 
vain attempt to coax it into a flame. If you 
would have a aweet-tempered wife, and one who 
will aid you with a hearty good will, never com- 
pel her to use green wood, and be careful, too, 
that it is well split. Many farmers contend that 
‘wood will go farther in large clefts. But this 
‘arises generally, we apprehend, from an indispo- 
sition to make it smaller. Large wood, in these 
days of cooking stoves, is an abomination to the 
women. It will do to burn a part of it large in 
cold weather or in the open fire-place. But in 
warm weather it should be split fine, that it may 
kindle quick and make a quick fire. This will 
not only make the wif® pleasant, but will save 


wood enough to pay for the extra labor of pre- 


paring it. 

The teeming cows and ewes now want a little 
extra attention. A few nubbins of corn, or a 
‘mess of roots daily, will keep them in good health 
and spirits. Take special care that they are kept 

warm and well protected from the driving winds, 
Never permit them to strain themselves by wal- 
lowing through the snow drifts. In short, a 
proper attention to them now will be amply re- 
paid by the better condition of both themselves 
and their offspring. 

Candlemas day occurs on the 22d of this month, 
and we trust you remember the destich, 


“Candlemas day, 
Half your meat and half your hay.” 


These old rhymes and saws often contain a 
wholesome truth packed into a small compass, 
like a meat in a nut-shell. This, we think, is one 
of that sort. How is it, brother farmers? Is 
half your winter’s store yet unexpended? If so, 
we trust that both your families and your stock 
will come out in the spring hale and hearty, pre- 
pared to resume with renewed energy the labors 
of the year. 





THe FARMERS OF WISCONSIN IN A TIGHT 
PLACE.—One of the plans for building railroads 
in Wisconsin, has been to induce the farmers along 
the route of a road to be built, to mortgage their 


farms to the railroad company, and then the com- 
pany sells the mortgages to raise the money, guar- 
anteeing to pay the interest and the amount of the 
mo: e when due. 

Itis said that from 2000 to 3000 farms are thus 
mo: ed to railroads in Wisconsin; that the 
railroads cannot pay, and to release their farms 
will strip nine-tenths of them of the hard earnings 
of many years. 





THE OWNER OF THE SOIL. 


The man who stands upon his own soil, who 
feels that by the laws of the land in which he 
lives—by the law of civilized nations—he is the 
rightful end exclusive owner of the land he tills, 
is by the constitution of our nature under a 
wholesome influence not easily imbibed by any 
other source. He feels, other things being Saal, 
more strongly than another, the character of a 
man as the lord of the inanimate world. Of this 
great and wonderful sphere which, fashioned by 
the hand of God, and upheld by His power, is 
rolling through the heavens, a part is his—his 
from the centre to the sky. It is the space on 
which the generations before moved in its round 
of duties, and he feels himself connected by a 
link with those who follow him, and to whom he 
is to transmit a home. Perhaps a farm has come 
down to him from his fathers. They“have gone 
to their last home! but he can trace their foot- 
steps over the scenes of his daily labors. The 
roof which shelters him was reared by those to 
whom he owes his being. Some interesting do- 
mestic tradition is connected with every enclo- 
sure. The favorite fruit tree was planted by his 
father’s hand. He sported in boyhood beside 
the-brook which still winds through the mead- 
ow. Through the field lies the path to the vil- 
lage school of earlier days. He still hears from 
the window the voice of the Sabbath bell which 
called his father to the house of God; and near 
at hand is the spot where his parents laid down 
to rest, and where, when his time has come, he 
shall be laid by his children. These are the feel- 
ings of the owner of the soil. Words cannot 
paint them; they flow out of the deepest foun- 
tains of the heart; théy are the life-spring of a 
fresh, healthy and generous national character.— 
Edward Everett. 





For the New England Farmer. 
INDIAN CORN. 


When Father Allen, of P., reported more than 
one hundred bushels of Indian corn grown to the 
acre in Plymouth county, I thought there must 
be some humbuggery about the statement, be- 
cause our best lands never yield this amount, ac- 
tual measure. On inquiry, I learned that 75 
younds of green ears were reckoned to make one 
yushel. Now, instead of 75 pounds, 85 pounds 
is assumed to make a bushel. Adopting this es- 
timate, the Supervisor of the County reports 
many acres as exceeding one hundred bushels 
each, and one acre as high as 1234 bushels. 

Can it be that such crops are grown on the 
shallow soil of the Cape? If so, they understand 
better how to manage their lands, than do the 
farmers of the interior. I should like to see some 





of their crops in the field. P. 
Dec. 5th, 1857. 
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GREEN CROPS FOR MANURE. 


I am much gratified to notice the increased at- 
tention which is being accorded by farmers gen- 
erally to this subject. Every one, in fact, who 
examines this subject attentively, must be speed- 
ily convinced of its utility, especially when turned 
in as an enrichment of exhausted soils. There 
is obviously no method of which the agriculturist 
can economize more, or more rapidly increase the 
fertility of the soil, than by turning in, as a dress- 
ing, such crops as derive a portion of their ali- 
ment from the air. No matter how impoverished 
or sterile the soil, he may, by a judicious and per- 
sistent pursuit of this means of amelioration, ea- 
sily ed it rich. There are many plants well 
adapted to this 
buck 
ly valuable, operating both mechanically and 
emically, by their decomposition upon the soil, 

cially when containing much acid. 

ut it may not be improper here to remark 
that in making choice of crops to be turned in, 
we shonld invariably give preference to such as 
derive at least a portion of their pabulum from 
the air. The vegetables enumerated above, are 
all of this class, and consequently take much less 
from the staple of the soil, than those which are 
of course less adapted to this use. Of these, 
buckwheat and clover are perhaps the most valu- 
able—the haulm being more vigorous, and at the 
same time much more succulent, and yielding 
much more readily to the laws of chemical affin- 
ity when inhumed beneath the soil. There is al- 
so another cause of preference, particularly in 
the case of buckwheat, the crisp nature of its stalk 
contributing greatly to the facility of turning it 
down, especially where the roller is used to pre- 
cede the plow. On very poor land, buckwheat 
may be grown with better success, perhaps, than 
any other grain crop, and will produce a more 
abundant yield, both of haulm and grain. When 
sowed to be turned in—unless the soil is calcare- 
ous to a degree rendering it unnecessary, the 
application of quick lime before turning in the 
wheat will be of great benefit. From two to 
three casks will ordinarily suffice for an acre; 
but if the ameliorating process is designed to 
A the land for the ——— of crops be- 
onging to the order of lime plants, and which 
require a large amount of this mineral for their 
successful development, treble and even quadru- 
ple the above quantity may be economically ap- 
plied. It is not of essential consequence whether 
the application precedes the turning down of the 
crop, as is accorded. subsequently, the principal 
object being to supply an important constitution- 
al deficiency to the interests of the operator by 
limiting the acreable product of the crop. 

Clover is preferred by many to all other crops 
for this purpose, and, taking all things in consid- 
eration, it is, perhaps, not easy to say where pref- 
erence sdiould rest. The quantity of soluble mat- 
ter contained in the clover plant, when arrived 
at the period of inflorescence, is unquestionably 
large,—larger, probably than in most other plants. 
Its roots, also, when mature, are large and suc- 
culent, and contribute very materially to the fer- 
tilizing effects of the crop when turned down at 
maturity ; but it will be seen that where a speedy 
amelioration is required, the plants do not com- 
monly have time to attain their maximum devel- 


purpose, among which are millet, 


es 


wheat, peas and clover, all of which are high-| 





opment, and every one is aware that in its youth- 
ful state, the clover plant contains a far larger 
quantity of fluid than of solid matter. Millet, 
if sowed broadcast, will preteely produce a great- 
er ——e of readily soluble matters, than either 
clover or buckwheat. But whether its fertilizing 
action upon the soil is so great, is a question that 
remains to be decided. One thing, however, may 
be relied on as certain. Any plant produced by 
the soil, will if turned in by the low contribute 
more or less to its enrichment. e families of 
the puccus, and even the comparatively worthless 
cryptogamous vegetation, which is produced par- 
asitically on rocks and in boggy swamps, have 
been ascertained to possess principles favorable 
to vegetable development, and when reduced by 
putrefaction, of aiding, very essentially, the phe- 
nomena of vegetable life. Nothing, in short, is 
worthless in the great laboratory of nature, and 
it is there over the crucible and the alembic, that 
we receive these important lessons which so ma- 
terially assist us in the numerous and multiform 
duties of practical life. Here we discover the 
adaptation of means to ends, and become famil- 
iarized to the operative principles and laws with 
which we were before perfectly unacquainted, and 
scarcely deemed to exist.— Germantown Tele- 
graph. 





CHLOROFORMING BEES. 


A Mr. Smith, in a letter to the Edinburgh 
Courant, claims the discovery of the art of chlo- 
roforming bees. In describing the process, he 
says that the quantity of chloroform required for 
an ordinaay hive, is the sixth part of an ounce; 
a very large hive may take nearly a quarter of an 
ounce. His mode of operation is as follows: set 
down a table opposite to and about four feet dis- 
tant from the Slee’ on the table spread a thick 
linen cloth; in the centre of the table, place a 
shallow breakfast plate, which, cover with a piece 
of wire gauze, to prevent the bees from coming 
in immediate contact with the chloroform. Then 
quietly and cautiously lift the hive from the 
board on which it is standing, set it down on the 
top of the table, keeping the plate in the centre. 
Cover the hive closely up with a cloth, and in 
twenty minutes or so, the bees are not only sound 
asleep, but contrary to what we see, when they 
are suffocated with sulphur, not one is left among 
the combs; the whole of them are lying helpless 
on the table. Then remove what honey you think 
fit, replace the hive in its old stand, and the bees, 
as they recover, will return to their domicil. A 
bright, calm, sunny day is the best, and ‘you 
should commence your operations in the morning 
before many of them are abroad. This discovery 
may be valuable to some people who are not pro- 
vided with bee hives; but we think that Ameri- 
can ingenuity has devised a far better method. 
Before long, we hope to be able to lay before our 
readers a system of bee culture which, thus far, 
has been crowned with complete success. 





County TRANSACTIONS.— We acknowledge 
our indebtedness to the Hon. John W. Proctor 
for a copy of the Essex County Agricultural Tran- 
sactions, and shall be glad to receive a copy from 
each society. 
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MARES VERSUS GELDINGS. 


Farmers generally do not seem to be fully aware 
of the*benefits which they might derive from the 
use of mares, instead of geldings. Farm work 
for horses is comparatively light. It is slow work. 
They are not necessarily exposed to labor which 
produces heaves, tention, spavin, broken wind, 
ete., etc. These are all caused by unnecessary 
exposure, indulgence in eating and drinking, un- 
der unfavorable circumstances, or over-driving ; 
or, by two or more of these causes combined. It 
is true it is necessary for horses to perform some 
work upon a farm, which draws severely upon 
their nature; but, for the most part, farm work 
is steady, every day work, where horses can be 
well fed and cared for. Consequently mares are 
just as good farm workers as geldings. . 

If such is the fact, we propose to show farmers 
that they should, for their own benefit, keep mares 
for farm work instead of geldings. With proper 
treatment, a goud breeding mare will bring a colt 
every year, without interfering materially with the 
operations of the farm. 

If the necessary pains has been taken to secure 
the services of the best stallion, the colt will be 
worth, when a year old, one hundred dollars ; 
and, by the time he is old enough to use, he should 
be worth two hundred dollars. Well, if the colt 
is worth one hundred dollars at a year old, and 
the service of the horse costs twenty dollars, it 


| community would be benefited by an increase in 
number, and a decrease in the price of horses, in a 
few years. 
| A farmer who keeps only two horses, and both 
'geldings, will be compelled to purchase a team of 
some one else when his is done with work ; where- 
as, if his team is composed of mares, he is pre- 
paring a team to take their places, when they are 
turned out to take their rest, either on account 
lof old age, or for any other cause. 

Farmers should keep as little non-producing 
stock around them as possible. Everything should 
‘be made to pay the best possible per centage, with 
fair usage. Then, we say to farmers, sell your 
geldings and purchase mares, and see if our ad- 
vice is not good in the end.— Northwestern Far. 





For the New England Farmer. 


LITTLE THINGS BY THE WAYSIDE. 
No. 4. 


PUMPKINS FOR MILCH COWS. 


It has long been an unsettled question with 
farmers, whether pumpkins fed to milch cows 
were actually beneficial. One of the best farm- 
ers I know, says they will improve the quality 
but will not increase the quantity. After feeding 
them to his cows for thirty years, he believes 
them of no essential value in this case, as the 





leaves eighty dollers for the use of the money eee eee Oo better feed after having been 
vested in the mare, as her labor will certainly pay| fed with them. That ripe pumpkins are good for 
for her keeping. Now, if the mare is worth two| fattening stock there 1s but little doubt, but a 
hundred dollars, the eighty dollars would pay|S™all quantity (at leest) of corn meal should be 
forty per cent. interest annually upon the invest-|Used with them for this purpose. The best arti- 


ment, which is far better than loaning money at 
three per cent. a month, as there is, in this case, 
no usury law for debtors to avail themselves of; 
and then there is no more risk in the mare than 
there would be in a gelding, not so much, even, 
This is only the profit of one year. 

The same can be done for a succession of years. 
And you can just as well keep a span of mares on 
your farm, and, after two or three years, have a 
span of fine horses to sell every year, as to keep 
a lot of stock which will neither increase in num- 
ber or value. 

Now, if you keep geldings, they are not so 
hardy naturally,we think, and do not live so long, 
and when once done with work, are of no manner 
of account to any one, and mercy requires you to 
knock them on the head. Onthe contrary, when 


your mares are advanced somewhat in years, or if 


they become lame from any cause, you can still, 
under ordinary circumstances, make them of great 
service to you by raising colts. 

But there are certain kinds of labor to which the 
gelding is better adapted. They are generally, 
we think, more fleet, and consequently better fit- 
ted for roadsters. They are also possessed of 
more muscular power, and, consequently, better 
fitted for heav - san Pay 

We could find many purposes to which geld- 
ings are better adapted than mares. We would, 
therefore, advise not only farmers, but all who do 
not severely task their horses with labor, to keep 
mares by allmeans. We would also advise them 
to obtain the best mares, and the services of the 
best stallions, as the colts will sell for enough 
more to doubly pay the trouble and expense. 
And, besides the profit to the raiser of horses, the 


icle I have seen these many years upon the “Man- 
lagement of Milch Cows,” is in your weekly. of the 
\28th inst., from the Genesee Farmer. Every 
pen or farmer should place it upon his mem- 
lorandum: it is a volume in twenty lines. 
| 


DRIED CORN FODDER 
h cows a back set, and should not 


| will give mile 
ibe fed them when quantity of milk is desira- 


ble. Well cured corn fodder will improve the 
quality, but not in a corresponding ratio to the 
loss of quantity. This is also true of the “old 
fogg,” or frost bitten grass of this season of the 
year. Allow them to feed upon it now, and you 
lose milk. 

HILLING CORN 


is a matter of which theorists have had much to 
say, and led many a farmer to disbelieve the well- 
grounded opinions of his own actual experiments. 
Our corn crops in New England are grown in 
about ten weeks, (from the middle of June to the 
first of September,) and this growth depends al- 
most entirely upon artificial means; that is, ma- 
nuring, plowing, hoeing. The system of cultiva- 
tion that advances its growth with the greatest 
rapidity would seem to be most in accordance 
with the laws of Natural Philosophy. ‘The — 
cation to the roots of vegetable stimulant, light 
and heat, is the means by which the growth is 
secured. At every hilling not only the weeds 
are cut up, which suck up the dews and showers 
that fall upon the ground, and which are drank 
in by the thousands of little fibres of roots which 
the corn stock throws out near the surface to sup- 
ply it with food and nourishment, but every suc- 
iceeding hilling induces a new set of roots to 
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shoot out to strengthen it against the winds, and 
furnish a new and increased supply of food for 
the plant. But few persons are aware of the 
large per centage of nourishment our grain crops 
receive from the atmosphere around them. Ac- 
tual experiments have removed every doubt from 
my mind that a field conducted upon the plan of 
three or four times plowing and hilling, will stand 
the drought much better than by flat cultivation, 
and produce a sufficient increase of corn to pay 
good wages for the labor done. 


EXTREME COLD WEATHER—HORSES. 


Persons owning valuable animals are often in- 
different to their health and comfort, and on an 
extreme cold day, in good sleighing, will drive a 
noble steed ten or twelve miles an hour, thinking 
because it is cold he may be pressed forward to 
the extent of his speed, unconscious of the deadly 
effects of the frost upon the animal. When the 
horse is at full speed, his lungs are inflated to 
their fullest capacity, and at every vital breath 
the paralyzing effects of the frost are carried to 
every part of the lungs. By the countless num- 
ber of cells which form the internal structure of 
these organs is exposed a surface greatly exceed- 
ing the whole external surface of the body. The 
living membrane of these cells has a wonderful 
absorbent action, by which they suck in the air 
destined to vivify the blood. When the ther- 
mometer is 10° or 20° below zero, the air is so 
powerfully impregnated with the properties of 
dissolving acids as to form tubercles in the lobes 
of the lungs, which result in consumption, or in 
spasmodic affections attended with fever and in- 
flammation. If the owner is an unobserving 
man, the animal dies of “Botts ;” if his owner is 
a man of observation, he soon finds his horse is 
laboring under a violent attack of lung fever, or 
gradually wearing ayay in consumption. Philos- 
ophize as you will upon thin shoes and wet feet. 
I believe a large majority of cases of contracted 
consumption in this climate are attributable to an 
unguarded exposure of the lungs to the extreme 
cold weather. Barren and unfertile soils are cold- 
er than rich and fertile ones in the same latitude, 
and no doubt the improvement of the soil of New 
England would not only improve the condition, 
but the health of our people. A wet and rainy 
climate, with wet feet attendant, nas more of a ten- 
dency to produce a bilious stomach, which results 
in fever or ague, than to produce consumption. 


PICKLES. 


Having a desire to kéep up with the spirit of 
the age, and having a good supply of cucumbers 
the past summer, I tried to make (with the aid 
of my better half) some good pickles, by the nu- 
merous receipts from books and papers, by mak- 
ing a weak brine and pouring it on to the cucum- 
bers hot, two or three times, and then putting 
them in vinegar. At every trial we have lost three 
messes of brine, two of vinegar and all the pickles. 
Those we have put into the vinegar direct from 
_ the vines are good. 

In my last communication, published in the 
weekly of Sept. 26th, I gave you a very valuable 
receipt for “Iron Cement,” which your paper says 
was for filling “cracks and holes in old bottles, 
&c.” Whether the mistake was yours or mine I 
cannot now say. Please give it correct : 


- IRON CEMENT. 

4 teacup of iron filings, 4 teaspoonful of sal 
amonia, 1 teaspoonful of sulphur. Mix in cham- 
ber lye. This will fill cracks in iron kettles or pots, 
as large as your finger, and in a few days become 
sound and hard. Many a valuable pot or.kettle 
may be saved in this way. It must be used as 
soon as made, as it soon becomes hard, 


SEASONING FOR SAUSAGES. 
1 teaspoonful of pepper, (3 black and 4% cay- 


enne) 14 of salt, 3 of sage pounded fine, to each 
pound of meat. 


EXCELLENT BROWN BREAD. 
1 quart new milk, 3 teacups of Indian meal, 2 
of rye, 4 teacup of molasses, 1 teaspoonful of 
salt, 1 of saleratus. Bake 2 hours. 


SNOW STORMS. 


It may be interesting to many to know the 
number of snows which fall in this vicinity every 
winter. The record has been kept in my father’s 
family for upwards of half a century, and in no 
winter has the number been less than 28 or more 
than 33. “Squalls” are not counted. Snow 


enough to “track a cat on a board” is a storm. 
: Lewis L. PIERCE. 
East Jaffrey, N. H., Nov., 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ON PURCHASING MANURES. 


Dear Epiror :—A correspondent of your pa- 
per of the 21st of November inquires concerning 
the economy of purchasing manures. Your re- 
ply, that the utility of the thing depends on cir- 
cumstances, is a very proper one. For if market 
gardening can be made an object, and the prod- 
uce of the land comes in quick returns of cash, 
at the prices that garden produce brings in cities 
and large villages, we do not doubt that it will 
pay to purchase manures at present prices. But 
where it is to be applied to lands occupied in the 
ordinary purposes of agriculture, where the mar- 
ket is in the future, and the prices liable to fluc- 
tuation, we much question whether such pur- 
chases are profitable investments. 

The manure that is thrown into market, is gen- 
erally found at livery stables, or at places where 
many horses are kept, and their owner has not 
grounds on which to bestow it, and where, too, 
much grain or meal is fed to the animals. We 
know that the latter circumstance is considered 
|commendatory of the article. Under certain cir- 
;cumstances it probably would be. For instance, 
if the farmer purchaser could have the control of 
the heap through the accumulating process, and 
give occasional mixtures of gypsum, or even 
muck or common soil, to arrest the gases that 
pass off in the rapid fermentation to which such 
manure is subject, the first quality of the manure 
might be retained, and the quantity increased. 
But the system of management pursued by the 
stable-men is very different from this. Their first 
object is to get it out of the way, it may be, by 
throwing it under the eaves of the building, 
where it is subject to enormous drenchings, or, 
on a hill-side from which its richest qualities are 
washed away; either course rapidly dissipating 


its value. At any rate, it is thrown into piles, 
an 
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and the piles heat and sweat excessively, from 
the very nature of the material of which they are 
composed. Much of its goodness is actually 
burned, and dissipated by the smoke so often 
seen rising from such heaps, and when they are 
opened to remove, the effects of the recent heat 
are unmistakably visible, so that, at the time of 
removal, it is a mistaken calculation that suppo- 
ses, all particulars included, it is worth as much, 
load for load, as the simpler formed manure of the 
farmer’s yard and stables. The effect may, like 
that of all heating and rapidly decomposing ma- 
nures, be more marked; it is per. soonest 
over. 

The usual price, in this region, for such ma- 
nures, is $1 a load, to which the cost of hauling 
is to be added. This will bring it to from $1,25, 

‘to $1,50 a load, delivered Now the most moder- 
ate quantity to be put on an acre, would be ten 
loads, which in first cost is ten dollars, and to 
add the lowest price of hauling, would be $12,50. 
Then the question comes, does it increase the val- 
ue of the crop to that amount? This, as before 
stated, depends upon circumstances. In our ob- 
servation, the effect of these quick working ma- 
nnres is mostly shown the first year. 

Now let us take the muck hole. To every far- 
mer who is blessed with one on his premises, the 
first cost is the mere cost of the land, which ta- 
ken by the load, isa mere nothing. Cartage of 
this, as well as of other things, depends on the 
price of labor, and will vary in different localities, 
so we let those interested fix it to suit them- 
selves. But in this muck, the farmer has a vast 
amount of vegetable matter, the accumulation 
of years, and in every stage of decomposi- 
tion. It is just the thing he needs; one of the 
principal ingredients of soil which frequent crop- 
pings have taken from his land. The only objec- 
tion to its present use, is, that in accumulating 
in a cold, wet swamp hole, it has become itself so 
cold and sour, that its power of successful action 
is diminished, It needs bringing on to the dryer 
lands where the action of the atmosphere, frost, 
and sunshine will in due time dissipate this un- 
wholesome quality, and prepare it to become the 
healthy food of ierta. If lime or even ashes are 


_— a moderate quantity to each load, they 


will hasten the neutralization of the acid, and in- 
crease the value of the raw material. If occasion- 
ally turned so as to expose new surfaces to the 
atmosphere, its preparation may be hastened, but 
when business will not admit of this, it will, in 
«lue time, prepare itself; for instance, if a bed of 
it is formed in spring, it will do for top dressing 
in autumn, or if hauled Sut in early autumn, it 
may be made fit for spring use. 

Muck may be prepared for use by throwing it 
into hog or barn yards, where, by its absorbent 
powers, it will take up the juices which would 
otherwise evaporate, and retain them for the soil. 
When mixed half and half with barn-yard ma- 
nure, the qualities of each for most purposes are 
much improved, so that a farmer who has fifty 
loads of barn manure, may make a hundred of it 
by mixing muck in a like quantity. If a bushel 
uf gypsum to each ten of manure, or even a less 
quantity, is mixed, so much the better. 

For top dressing grass lands, these composts 
are better than clear manure, for the combina- 
tion with the muck prevents evaporation, and 





the slow decomposing qualities of the muck ena- 
ble it to give out the strength, as the plant re- 
quires it for food. For grain crops, we have 
found it excellent. If the first effect is not so 
great, it lasts much longer than animal manure, 
and makes the land clear of all weeds. For fruit 
trees and gardens, it is just the thing. For po- 
atoes, itis far preferable to more heating ma- 
nures, which greatly facilitate the progress of the 
rot. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have learned 
from an intelligent farmer, who makes much use 
of muck, that ‘his estimated cost of manufactur- 
ing it into a valuable compost is not to exceed 
fifty cents a'‘load. Farmers can decide which is 
cheapest then, this or stable manure, always to 
be hauled some distanee,for a dollar a load. But 
in order to come at the whole truth in the mat- 
(er, let them apply aload of each side by side, 
and mark the result by taking first cost and last 
profit into the account. W. B. 

Richmond, Mass., Nov. 26, 1857. 





WINTERING MILCH COWS. 


A word on feeding cows for milk and butter. 
I have experimented for the last five years upon 
different kinds of dry feed—corn, barley, oat and 
buckwheat meal, fine and coarse middlings, 
shorts and bran, wet—with eut straw, hay and 
staiss. My cows give more milk and make more 
butter, from corn meal, wet, with cut straw, than 
— other food, by from one-third to one-half. It 
will not do to feed hay or stalks at the same time 
—it fattens the eows too much. Try four quarts 
of meal and one bushel of straw per day+that is, 
two quarts morning and night—the straw at noon; 
they will gain in flesh at that. It is true, as you 
have remarked, that “corn meal is bad for milk,” 
if it is fed with hay or stalks. Two quarts fed 
with hay or stalks is first-rate for other cattle, or 
the same amount on straw is cheaper and better 
than hay and stalks without the meal. Stabling 
is indispensable in the above feeding.—S. B. 
BANVARD, Livonia, N. Y., in Rural New-Yorker. 


REMARKS.—We give the above, not to endorse 
it entirely, but for the suggestions it contains in 
regard to some points. Four quarts of pure meal 
per day would be very high feed, and more than 
would probably be returned, at present prices of 
milk. Will Mr. Banvard’s views about the straw 
be sustained by others? If they can be, they 
are very important. 





For the New England Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL ADDRESSES. 


*I have noticed some cavils of late, at the ap- 
pointment of persons to make these, who were 
not what is called practical farmers, but who are . 
employed much of the time in some other pur- 
suit. Iam one of that number, who think it no 
valid objection to an orator, because he knows 
something else besides the particular subject on 
which he is called to speak—on the contrary, it 
would be a serious objection if he did not under- 
stand other subjects. Who will say that Picker- 
ing, Abbott and Eaton, who nearly forty years 
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ago led off in their addresses to the farmers of 
Essex county, were not competent to teach the 
farmers what was best to be done on their farms? 
Who will presume to say that Henry Colman 
was not fit to make an address to farmers ?— 
Those who cavil in this manner are wise without 

«knowledge, not understanding what they say. 
Farmers should rejoice that other professions are 
ready and able to lenda helping hand. Some of 
the best agricultural teachings we have ever known 
have come from those who gave attention to oth- 
er things besides farming. The truth is, no man 
is fit to teach others, who has limited his inquiries 
to one subject alone. Such direction of the at- 
tention has a tendency to contract and narrow 
the faculties—and as was said of Burke, to in- 
duce “the giving up vo party, what was meant for 
mankind.” Essex. 

November 30, 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE CROW. 


Mr. Eprror :—Noticing a piece in the N. Z. 
Farmer with the above caption, I thought I would 
give you my experience with the crow the present 
year. I broke a small piece of land of just 100 
rods, manured in the hill and planted with corn. 
As soon as it was planted I put a line all around 
it. About the time the corn made its appearance, 
{ put up two images on either end of the field. 
The corn came 7 and stood finely. The crows 
came on and pulled up about 700 hills, as I esti- 
mated, and I planted it over again with corn. 
The newly planted corn soon came up, and with 
it came the crows. I then put up one or two 
young crows attached with a string to a pole, al- 
so shingles and a dell attached to a shingle so as 
to ring with the least wind, and still they came 
on. I then took sulphur and ashes, mixed, and 
put on each hill; this they did not like for a day 
or two, but then came again. I sowed dry corn 
about the field, but to no purpose. I put ona 
steel trap and fish hooks, baited with chaff and 
corn, but it did no good. I then built a small 
house of boards, large enough for a man to get 
into with a gun, and placed it close by the field ; 
then with a man in it, they would come within a 
few rods of it, and if fired at, they would fly a 
short distance, but would return in one hour. 

After all the above had been done, they took 
about two-thirds of the field clean. I then thought 
I would hoe the remainder; I did so, (as they 
worked on the end opposite the bell first,) and in 
less than one week they took that, every hill; 
there was not a whole hill upon the field; leav- 
ing only some ten or twelve scattering stalks. 
It was then loo late for corn or beans, and I sowed 
it with buckwheat. I had another piece of about 
three-fourths of an acre, which was lined when 
it was first planted, and had six or ten crows hun 
about upon it, and flags, windmills, &c. &c., an 
they would come and pull up corn within one 
foot of them all, and they destroyed about two- 
thirds of this piece. 

If my friend, “A Subscriber,” doubts the above 
statement, I can prove it to be true, and I think 
when he gets “crowed” as badly as I did, he will 
cry let the crow die. YounG FaRMER. 

North Charlestown, N. H., Dec. 7, 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HEIFERS AND HEIPER CALVES. 


Mr. EpiTor :—I was gratified to see so many 
fine heifers and heifer calves on exhibition, at the 
annual cattle show at Concord on the 29th of 
September, and learn with much satisfaction that 
the number exhibited at many other cattle shows 
in the State was unusually large. This fact shows 
that the farmers of our State have taken hold in 
earnest of the work of raising their own milch 
cows, and affords greater promise of improve- 
ment in our stock than any other fact that has 
come to my knowledge. Our farmers, especially 
in the eastern part of the State, aim to produce 

ood milkers, rather than stock for the butcher. 
ence it is desirable to be able to determine, at 
as early a period as possible, the properties that 
denote good milkers, that such animals only as 
possess these properties may be raised. Those 
whose points indicate only a ange owth and 
early fattening, may be more profitably raised at 
a greater distance from the market. 
here are three things which appear to me es- 
sential to success in raising good milking stock. 
These I will briefly point out. 

First ;—raise only those calves whose mothers 
are good milkers, and belong to good milking 
families. Be very careful, also, that the sires be- 
long to good milking families. In order that the 
properties of an animal may be inherited by its 
omping with any degree of certainty, it is not 
sufficient that they should be possessed by the in- 
dividual parent. This may be accidental. They 
must be established as the permanent properties 
of the family or breed to which it belongs. So 
long as farmers purchase from drovers those heif- 
ers and young cows on which they depend for 
milkers, they cannot be sure that the progeny of 
those even that prove good milkers, will inherit 
the same character. Buta calf that has sprung 
from several successive generations of good milk- 
ers, may be relied upon with a good degree of 
certainty. 

In the second place, good milch cows possess 
certain pene marks or characteristics, which, ° 
although not absolutely certain indications, should 
never be neglected. These marks are well known 
to all observing men, and may be seen in the calf, 
at least the most prominent of them, at an early 
period. I think no farmer wishing to obtain a 
good milker, would raise a calf with a large head 
and short muzzle, large, thick neck, full, high 
shoulders, large legs, thick tail and coarse hair. 
He would rather select one with a small head and 
long muzzle, bright eyes, thin, tapering neck, 
small legs, large hind quarters, long, slim tail, 
soft skin and fine hair. Guenon and Haxton af- 
firm that the form and size of the escutcheon, 7. 
on which they greatly rely, in determining the 
character of the cow, may be ascertained in the 
calf—that it is not fully.developed, only because 
the parts on which it is placed are not fully de- 
veloped at this period of life—but that a careful 
examination will reveal its true character. Now, 
a there are apparent exceptions to Guen- 
on’s rules, yet I believe that most good milkers 
possess the marks which he points out. If these 
marks can be ascertained in the calf, they will af- 
ford a guide of no small value, in determining 
what heifer calves to raise, and what to send to 
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the butcher. This whole subject deserves more 
attention than it has received. 

The third thing to be attended to, is the treat- 
ment which calves and heifers should receive be- 
fore they come to milk. When taken from the 
cow, they should be provided with food suited to 
their condition and health ; they should be taught 
to eat a variety of food, and should have a good 
supply of pure water. Calves need a large quan- 
tity of drink, and it,is desirable that they should 
get the habit of drinking freely, as this is essen- 
tial to free milkers. 

They should be treated with the utmost kind- 
ness and gentleness, and never teased, or beaten, 
or frightened, but should’ be frequently handled 
and accustomed to the utmost familiarity. As 
they grow older this habit of confidence in their 
keepers should be encouraged and cherished. 
They should be protected from the cold and from 
storms. Their skins should be kept clean and 
free from vermin. In short, such a course of 
feeding and training should be pursued, as will 
steadily develop their growth and strength, and 
yreserve them in vigorous health and in a com- 
ortable, contented condition. 

A half-starved, stunted, lousy calf, shivering in 
a cold storm, is one of the most pitiable objects 
that can be seen, and is a disgrace to any farm ; 
and the owner of such a calf does not deserve 
to have a good cow, and is in a fair way to real- 
ize his deserts. The subject of raising our own 
milch cows is one of great importance, and many 
more suggestions might be made with regard to 
it. _But I think that in those above made may 
be found several hints that will contribute essen- 
tially to the success of those about to engage in 
this business. J. BR. 

Concord, Dec. 10, 1857. 





PREPARATION OF TRIPE. 


I am aware that tripe is a subject which few 
persons have much sympathy with, or relish for ; 
and as to the idea of using it as an article of food, 
that it is utterly repugnant to *heir tastes; yet 
the idea of its being unfit for food, I think, is 
wholly imaginary, for the individuals who discard 
it have no compunctions about eating a piece of 
broiled liver—the heart when boiled, be served 
up cold, or made into mince pies, is excellent— 
and a cold tongue is considered a choice morsel. 
The reason why tripe is generally rejected, is be- 
cause it is one of the inner parts of the beef; and 
the filthy manner in which it is often treated, is 
enough to make it repulsive to any one. Yet 
most persons, when a dish of tripe that has been 
carefully cured and well cooked, is set before 
them, eat it and call it excellent. The same ob- 
jection might be made against the other parts 
mentioned, and with equal propriety. I contend 
that if proper care is used in preparing and cook- 
ing tripe, it is just as clean, healthy and nourish- 
ing, as any other part of the beef. It is presumed 
that most farmers who fat and kill their own 
beef, throw away the tripe because of their igno- 
rance of how to clean and prepare it. 

The following method of cleaning and prepar- 
ing tripe, I have tried successfully, and prefer to 
any other way that I know of. When the paunch 
is taken from the beef, care is used to keep it 





clean, and as soon as it is emptied, it is washed 
in clean water till it is clean; if it is cold weath- 
er, it is put into warm water, and soaked a short 
time, when it is cleansed in this ar Have a 
kettle of boiling water ready; take the tripe and 
cut it into pieces small enough to handle conve- 
niently; then take a piece and hold it in the» 
water till it is scalded, so that the skin will start, 
when it should be laid on a table, and scraped 
with a knife till it is thoroughly clean; proceed 
in this way till it is all cleaned. It should then 
be put into cold water, and remain a week, the 
water being changed every day. 

It should then be boiled till it is so tender that 
a straw can be run through it easily. While it 
is boiling, a small quantity of saleratus should 
be put into the water, for the purpose of sweeten- 
ing it, and to make it tender. After it is cooked, 
it can be pickled to suit the taste of those who 
use it. 

In this way, it may be prepared in a way 
which, if suitably cooked, will make a dish of 
food equal in every respect to any part of the 
beef.—Country Gentleman. 





For the New England Farmer. 


DIGGING ROCKS AND LAYING WALL 
MADE EASY. 


Mr. Eprror :—Being in Rochester, (Plymouth 
Co.,) a few days since, I had occasion to call on 
Thomas Ellis, Esq., of that town, who gave me 
a polite invitation to ride with him over to his 
brother’s, to witness the operation of a machine 
for digging and laying large rocks into a wall. The 
field of operations was on the farm of Jarvis El- 
lis, in the west part of Rochester, near Fairha- 
ven. The machine will take out a rock weighing 
full six tons, that lies level with the surface of the 
earth, only removing a few shovels full around it 
so as to make a slight indentation on the sides 
with a hand-drill, sufficient to receive the ends of 
the camhooks, when the rock is easily-raised by 
oxen or horse as the case may be, and can be 
hauled if desired, and dropped on the foundation 
or line of the wall. After getting two or more of 
these on to the line, they hitch on to one weigh- 
ing about three tons, which is easily dropped on 
to the other, so as to break joints. It may be 
asked, why lay so heavy a wall ? The answer is, 
that Mr. J. Ellis’s land abounds with such stones, 
and being a believer in horse-rakes and mowing- 
machines, he wishes to remove all incumbrances, 
so that they “can have full course and run.” 

From one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
large rocks can be dug and dropped on to the 
ground near by, ina day. The machine was in- 
vented by Mr. Seth Bolles, of the same town, 
who has sold a part of his interest to Mr. T. El- 
lis. The patentee’s price is two hundred and sev- 
enty-five dollars. One or two will be sufficient 
for any town. It is designed to have a good cut 
of the same, published in the Farmer, if the nec- 
cessary arrangements can be made. The propri- 
etors would be happy to answer any letters of in- 
quiry that may be sent them. F. 

Framingham, Dee. 1, 1857. 


—_—_— 


REMARKS.—Let us see the “cut” and descrip- 
tion. 
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FONDANTE D’AUTOMNE, OR BELLE LUCRATIVE. 


We present the reader, in this number of our 
journal, with one of the most beautiful, as well 
as one of the best, pears that grows. The late 
Mr. Down1nG, in his work on fruits, says: “If 
we were asked which are the two highest flavored 
pears known in this country, we should not hesi- 
tate to name the Seckel, and the Fondante d’Au- 
tomne (Autumn melting.) It is anew Flemish 
pear, and no garden should be destitute of it. 
The tree is of moderate growth, the young shoots 
long, yellowish-gray.” 

The fruit is of medium size, obovate,’ narrow, 
but blunt at the stalk. Skin, pale yellowish- 
green, slightly russeted. Stalk little more than 


ed in a slight, irregular cavity. Calyx very short, 
spare, with few divisions, set in a basir of mod- 
erate depth. Flegh exceedingly juicy, melting, 
sugary, rich and delicious. Ripe last of Sept. 

THOMAS says it is “very variable—when well- 
grown and fully ripened, it has‘no superior, and 
few equals, in its exceedingly-rich, delicate, per- 
fumed flavor—but often of poor quality.” 

CoLe says, that, “in a warm soil and favorable 
season, it has no superior, but it varies. Hardy, 
and good bearer. Does not crack. Poorer in 
moist soil.” 

Those extending their number to twenty-five 
trees, or more, should include the Belle Lucra- 





an inch long, stout, often fleshy, obliquely insert- 


tive. 
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A FINE HERD OF COWS. 


It was our good fortune the other day to step 
into the barn of the Hon. ELMer BricHaM, of 
Westboro’, Mass. We call him “Hon.,” not be- 
cause we are particularly fond of giving or re- 
ceiving titles, but partly because it is the fashion, 
and because Mr. B. has fairly earned the distinc- 
tion in two ways. First, by a long life of integ- 
rity and honorable conduct every where and in 
every thing ; securing for himself an enviable rep- 
utation, and proving how much purity and dig- 
nity there may be found in man. And secondly, 
because his fellow-men have frequently elevated 
him to those positions which give him the legal 
distinction which we have used. 

Mr. Brigham understands just as well how to 
raise good cows, and feed and tend and milk 
them, and obtain great products, as though that 
little prefix had never been appended to his name ; 
and he understands these matters no better, prob- 
ably, for that distinction. 

Mr. B. “makes milk for the market,” and so 
there was a fellow-feeling between us. His cows 
were of mixed blood, peculiar to his own man- 
agement, and had been bred in that mixture for 
nearly thirty years. They were cow-like, every 
where, head, back, barrel, bag and haunches ; 
they were gentle as “sucking doves,” with large, 
bright eyes, legs just right for large and rotund 
bodies; hair soft and sleek, tails slender, and 
ougnt to have had a long tuft of hair on their 
ends—the only thing, by the way, in which they 
lacked the true proportions, They stand in warm, 
clean stalls, and are fed, if we rightly understand 
him, but twice each day, but are then allowed to 
eat as much as they will with a sharp appetite, 
and they usually do not stop until they are pret- 
ty thoroughly filled. Their food consists of sev- 
eral kinds of hay, oat-straw and corn stalks and 
corn butts, all cut and mixed; this is placed in 
the feed trough, and two quarts of cob meal or its 
equivalent in shorts or some other grain added ; 
a pailful of salted water is then added for each 
cow to be fed, turned upon the cut hay and care- 
fully stirred together. The cows are kept eating 
upon this until about nine o’clock in the morning, 
when they are turned out, drink heartily, and, in 
the course of an hour, tied up again, when they 
soon lie down and alternately sleep and chew 
their cud during the rest of the day. Mr. B. 
takes care of the cows himself, and when he en- 
ters the barn at any time between 9 and 3 in the 
afternoon, they do not rise, but merely turn an eye 
and an ear towards him, as much as to say, “We 
understand you, Sir, there is nothing for us now,” 
and then they doze or chew again just as they 
elect. Butat 3 o’clock he commences preparing 
feed again, just as he did in the morning, and 
places it before them until they are satisfied, turns 





them out to drink and stretch, and ties them up 
for the night. This is the every-day process,— 
and Mr. Brigham states that it is easier and quick- 
er than it is to feed out long fodder and repeat 
it several times, as was his former custom, and 
which is probably the present one in a majority 
of cases. 

This plan of feeding, tried at first as an exper- 
iment, has so strongly commended itself, in re- 
gard to the ease with which it may be done, the 
saving that is apparent in the feed used, and. the 
fine effect it has upon the cattle, that it has been 
adopted as the true mode of feeding milch cows. 

It will be observed that the grain given these 
cows each day is equal to two quarts of corn meal; 
and this, with a few roots occasionally, and the 
mixed fodder before mentioned, comprises their 
entire food. With this treatment, these cows, 
seven in number, gave Mr. Brigham for the year 
ending in October last, eighty-one dollars and ten 
cents each! The milk was sold to the Westboro’ 
milk company at the prices which they usually 
pay. 

The prices of meal and hay will vary a little in 
cifferent places, so that no exact statements can 
be made as to cost every where; but fwo quarts 
of meal per day at $1 a bushel, and twelve pounds 
of hay per day, at $15 a ton, would feed each 
cow for something less than $50, thus leaving 
him over $30 for each cow, beside selling all his 
fodder at $15 a ton for cash at his own door, and 
whatever profit there may be in the growth of the 
cows,—for he raises those he milks himself, 





KEEPING COLTS IN WINTER. 


It is a nice business to raise a colt right. A 
great many promising animals are so handled, or 
rather shirked off, during the first years of their 
lives, that they never come to be what they would 
with proper handling. To keep colts right, they 
must be so provided for that they will grow right 
straight along. If they get a set-back in the 
winter, it is fatal to their proper development, and 
if a colt is obliged to lean against the fence, in 
the spring, with his lousy coat turned towards 
his head, it is an affidavit of bad keeping, that 
will out-swear any protestations of “plenty to 
eat, and well cared for,” that any BPW one farm- 
er can urge in palliation of his neglect. 

In winter, colts want a dry, sheltered yard, well 
stocked with straw ricks, fixed up on rails like 
an X, across a firm bearing beam. These will af- 
ford both fodder and shelter. The yard should 
be well encircled by open sheds, and kept clear 
of rampant steers, and all other hooking cattle. 
It is well enough to handle the colts in day time, 
and keep the hair straight and clean, but they 
should sleep at will during the nights, and not 
oe any up by a halter, or shut in a narrow 
stall. 

For feed, the colts should have what hay they 
will eat up clean, and the hay should be of good 
quality—none of your rain-soaked and mow-burnt 
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stuff, not fit for bedding. We abominate bad 
hay, and have wished, that just for experiment, 
some of our slovenly farmers were transmogrified 
like an old fellow we read of, who was made to 
eat grass like an ox, till he learned some good 
horse sense. Besides the hay at regular hours, 
and the straw they pick up between times, the colts 
should have a feed of chopped grain, or other 
mill stuff, or oats, every day, a bite of carrots 
now and then, a lick of salt, with a dust of clean 
wood ashes in it occasionally, and a regular ac- 
cess to pure water for drink. All this is provis- 
ion and care well laid out, and that will pay if 
the colts themselves are worth raising at all— 
Ohio Cultivator. 





For the New England Farmer. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH THE TURNIP 
CROP. 


I append a few remarks for the New England 
Farmer, as I consider an unsuccessful experi- 
ment (in detail) often of as much service to the 
farming community, as a very successful one. 
About two years since my attention was called 
to a new kind of turnip (to me at least) which in 
appearance resembled the “Ruta Baga, or Yellow 

wede,” only the bulb was white instead of yel- 
low ; the leaf a darker green, and the roots much 
more forked, and firmer in the ground than the 
Swedish ; but for culinary purposes far exceeded 
it. The next spring I tried to procure some seed, 
but without success, but I found one of my Yan- 
kee neighbors had procured some seed, and was 
retailing his plants at seventy-five cents per one 
hundred. I was induced to purchase a few, which 
I transplanted with great success, and have now 
a supply of seed for next year. e 

But in the last spring, 1857, I was at Nourse, 
Mason, & Co.’s establishment, and purchased a 
small quantity of “yellow ruta baga,” and also of 
“white ruta baga,” and I believe the like quan- 
tity of “Cole’s cabbage turnip seed,” and shortly 
after my return home, I found a small quantity 
of seed from my “new favorite,” which the per- 
son of whom I had it recommended my sowin 
early: accordingly about the 15th of June, I ha 
well prepared about one-third of an acre of 
land. I then drilled six rows of my “new turnip,” 
six rows of Cole’s cabbage turnip, six rows of 
the “white Swedish,” and the balance of the land, 
which was by far the a ortion, with the 
common “yellow ruta baga.” e weather was 
ae pag and the seed came up well. I horse- 

oed the intervals, and hand-hoed, and thinned 


the plants in the rows: they thrived exceeding- 
ly, and promised an abundant crop. Some few 
weeks after, a friend applied to me for seed, and 
I furnished him with what I had remaining of 
each kind. About the middle of July, he planted 
his in drills, and never weeded or hoed them un- 
til the September following. They then — 


so choked with grass and weeds, that I would 
not have given him one dollar for the whole, and 
I advised him to mow the crop, and cart it into 
his cow-yard. But no, he hired a couple of Ger- 
mans, and hand-weeded the whole. And now for 
the result of both crops. 

You will observe mine was sown early in June, 
his one month later; mine was well cared for, his 
neglected. About the middle of August, mine, 


particularly the yellow Swede, appeared shriveled 
and stunted in the leaf, and on er examina- 
tion, I found the heart of the plant showed symp- 
toms of decay, and by the middle of September 
I had scarce one yellow Swede remaining; next 
to those was the white Swede, and two-thirds of 
those shared the same fate, and the Cole’s cab- 
bage, and my new favorite did not appear much 
better, only the bulb grew much larger before 
they commenced rotting. But I happened to 
transplant two rows from my new turnip, which 
grew much larger, and more sound than any of the 
others. But my friend’s crop was quite the re- 
verse; after he them weeded, and sprinkled 
a small dressing of guano on them, such a fine 
crop of fine, sound turnips could scarcely be 
equalled, particularly the Cole’s cabbage tur- 
nips, many of which will weigh from seven to 
nine pounds each, and for culi purposes, ex- 
ceed any that I have ever seen. I should think 
the “new favorite” which I before alluded to, and» 
distinguished by that name, and the Cole’s cab- 
bage, are almost identical, only the leaf of th 
Cole’s are more dented, and the stems a darker 
purple than the others. I find recently, several 
other persons in this ry epoca: sowed early, 
and their crops shared the same fate, while all 
the late sown dre sound in quality, and in quan- 
tity abundant. One reason in calling your atten- 
tion to this, is, to inquire more particularly if the 
cause is not in sowing the seed too early. I 
have occasionally cultivated the Swedish turnip 
for upwards of forty years, early and late sown, 
and never recollect losing them in this way be- 
fore. — a JoHN Moony. 
mene ss Steed | 


REMARKS.—Little can be said of value in re- 
gard to particular cases of this kind,—but as a 
general rule, we have no doubt that late sowing, 
that is, after the 20th of July, results in good 
crops much more frequently than early sowing, 
say before the first of July. Plants of the turnip 
kind that are sown late, escape the ravages of the 
fly much more than early ones, and there seems 
to be something more natural and congenial to 
the plant ata later period, than in an earlier 
one. But experience is the best schoolmaster, 
after all, in these cases. 





NICOTINE. 

This peculiar principle is a product of the 
leaves and seeds of tobacco, by infusing them in 
acidulous water, adding lime, and distilling, and 
then washing the product with ether, when an 
ethereal solution of nicotine is obtained. One 
drop will kill a dog. . It causes the pupil of 
the eye to contract, has a bitterish acrimonious 
taste, and a pungent smell, and on the whoie, is 
one of the nastiest things in creation. It is com- 
posed of 73-26 per cent of carbon, 9-25 per cent 
of hydrogen, and 17-09 per cent of nitrogen. It 
is related to a class of bodies called vegeto-alka- 
lies, and is capable of uniting with an acid. On 
the human brain it produces a soothing effect, 
which is thought very pleasant, but can never be 





considered otherwise than unhealthy.—Sci. Am. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


GRINDING FEED. 


Mr. Eprror:—In the last Farmer I notice a 
uotation from the Ohio Farmer, recommending 
the grinding of hay and other feed for our farm 
stock. There may be an advantage in this—but, 
if so, I very much doubt whether the writer of 
that article has given the true reason for it. I 
can hardly believe that it is to be found in the 
saving to the animal of the labor of chewing the 
food. I have always been taught, and am still 
quite disposed to believe, that the process of 
chewing food assists in its digestion in other ways 
than by minutely dividing it. The saliva, which 
is mixed with the food during mastication, is sup- 
posed to possess strong solvent properties, and 
also to produce chemical changes in the food, 
which fit it to be more readily acted on by the 
gastric _ in the stomach. Physiologists recom- 
mend slow eating, that thus the most abundant 
supply of saliva may be furnished; and dyspep- 
sia, and a long train of diseases, are supposed to 
follow the disregard of this advice. Probably no 
one, at this day, would recommend the hurried 
swallowing even of “hasty pudding,” without some 
considerable amount of chewing. A friend of 
mine, one whose business was teaming from Bos- 
ton to a.town twelve or fourteen miles in the 
country, told me that his practice had been to 
leave his team at the south side of Faneuil Hall, 
go to North Market Street, eat his dinner, and 
be back to his team again after an absence of on- 
ly five minutes. He had done it by his watch in 
four and a half minutes. He has since suffered, 
and is still suffering, the consequences of such a 


reckless habit, having been intensely afflicted 


with dyspepsia for a number of years. With 
this experience in his own person, he discontin- 
ued cutting hay for his horses’ feed, giving them 
long hay, moistened and sprinkled with meal, 
thus compelling them to use the means which 
nature, perhaps wisely, provided for the prepara- 
tion of their food for digestion. Is there any 
reason why thorough mastication of food is less 
ss for a horse or a cow than for a man? 
A neighbor of mine, an old and experienced far- 
mer, once said to me, that a calf would require 
much less milk when allowed to take it in the 
natural way, than when required to drink it from 
a pail. From my own experience, I am convinced 
this is a fact. If it is so, is it not likely that the 
reason is, that, in the slower mode of taking it, 
the saliva has a better opportunity to mix with 
the food, and thus render it more digestible, more 
“er to the promotion of growth ? 

am quite ready to believe there may be an 
advantage ‘in grinding hay for cattle, as it would 
thus go into the stomach in a finely divided state, 
whether the animal chewed it much or little, and 
it would thus be more readily acted on by the 
gastric juice. A greater per centage of the food 
would probably thus be digested, and pass into 
the circulation, and form flesh or milk. Still, 
there does not seem to be the same reason for 
grinding hay that there is for grinding grain. 
Most of the grains are provided with a covering 
that will usually resist the action of the gastric 
juice unless it is broken—and in the haste of eat- 
ing, much grain would be swallowed whole, and 
pass through the animal undigested. Even birds, 


with their strong digestive power, are known in 
this way to be the means of conveying seeds un- 
injured to distant places. Hay, on the contrary, 
has no such resisting coating, and from its shape 
is not so likely to reach the stomach without be- 
ing at least bruised and crushed, ee to 
enable the juices of the. mouth and stomach to 
mix with it, and put it in such a condition that 
it will yield up most of its nutriment. 
M. Pratt, 
Concord, Mass., Dec. 15, 1857. 





GOING TO THE FAIR. 
BY MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE. 


Ben Fisher had finished his harvesting, 
And he stood by the orchard gate, 

One foot on the rail and one on the ground, 
As he called to his good wife—Kate. 

There were stains of toil on his manly hand, 
The dust of the field on his hat, 

But a twinkle of pleasure was in his eye 
As he looked on his stock so fat. 


‘Here, give me the baby, dear Kate, you are tired, 
I fear you have too much care, 
You must rest and pick up a little, I think, 
Before we go to the fair. 
T’'d hate to be taking fat oxen, you know, 
Fat hogs, and fat sheep, and fat cow, 
With a wife at my elbows as poor as a crow, 
And care-wrinkles shading her brow. 


* ‘Can’t go,’ did you say? ‘Can’t afford the expense ?? 
I know, Kate, our crops ain’t the best, 
But we’ve labored together to keep things along, 
And together we’ll now take a rest. 
The orchard is bare, but old brindle is prime, 
And Lily and Fan are a show, 
Your butter and cheese can’t be beat in the State, 
So up to the fair we will go. 


**You’ve ne’er seen a city, and Cleveland is fine, 
Ne’er seen the blue, billowy Lake, 

Ne’er rode in a rail car, nor been in a throng, 
So, Kate, this journey we’ll take, 

And garner new feelings, new thoughts and new ways, 
If we find those that suit as we roam, 

And garner up strength with our head, heart and hands, 
For the love and the duties of home. 


“TI sometimes have thought, Kate, as I plodded along, 
For months, o’er the same weary ground, 

That a fellow who had such a really hard time, 
In Ohio no where could be found. 

But when I’ve been called from my home for awhile, 
And seen how the rest get along, 

I’ve come back to my toil with a light, cheerful heart, 
And ‘there’s no place like home,’ was my song. 


“I wonder that mothers don’t wholly despair, 
Who ne’er from their cares get away, 

But walk the same tread-wheel of duty for years, 
Scarce stopping to rest night oz day. 

I don’t wonder they grow discontented sometimez, 
That their feelings grow rapsy and cold, 

For toil never-ending, and labor uncheered, 
Makes women—and men, sometimes scold.”’ 


Kate looked up with a smile, and said, “Ben, we'll go; 
There may be better oxen than ours, 
Horses swifter on foot, and finer by far, 
Better butter and cheese, fruit and flowers, 
But there’s one thing I claim I know can’t be beat 
In the whole Yankee nation to-day, 
I'd not swap him, I know, for a kingdom to boot— 
That’s my ‘gude man ;’”? and Kate ran away.” 
Ohio Cultivator. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


THE THINGS I RAISE---No. 5. 
CHUFAS, OR EARTH ALMOND. 


This is a sort of grass, that produces on its 
roots a small bulb, about the size and somewhat 
the shape of a peanut. It is sweet, and resem- 
bles in taste a chestnut, though not so agreeable, 
for the skin sticks in your throat after, or while 
you are eating. This thing was sent.out by the 
Patent Office, and recommended for pigs. I have 
no doubt the pigs would like them, but if they 
do, I should say—let them dig them; for it is slow 
business picking them up, they are so small, not 
averaging larger than good sized beans. It seems 
to me almost worthless, except it may be to grow 
on the sands of Cape Cod, or some such place 
where a man’s farm moves from one town to an- 
other every time the wind blows; here it might 
answer to keep the sand covered with grass, 
which I “apacnae pis I did not try it—would 
be readily eaten by cattle; and as it remains in 
the ground forever unless pains are taken to re- 
move it. It yields quite abundantly, so far as 
number goes, some three or four hundred to a 
hill, from half a pint to a pint. If any person is 
disposed to try a few, and will send stamps to 

ay postage, &c., I will forward some by mail. The 
Sone may be disposed to raise them as a substitute 
for chestnuts, which are not always abundant. 


GRANGE’S NEW EARLY BROCCOLI, 


Sent to me by Patent Office. It is a worthless 
sort, if mine were true, for they did not produce 
a single head in the whole lot. 


WINNIGSTADT CABBAGE, 


This is a comparatively new variety, and one I 


believe of great excellence: I received the seed 
from the Patent Oilice, and it was true. It is of the 
sugar loaf form, and of medium size, though 
Jarger than the Early York, and but little later. 
The head is very compact, even of the smallest, 
and what is in their favor, they all head, not more 
than one in a hundred failing todo so. Should 
be started in hot beds same time as Early York, 
and they will be quite early and profitable. I 
consider it as well worthy to enter thelist of veg- 
etables to be grown for market. 
James F. C. Hype. 
Newton Centre Dec. 10, 1857. 





VALUE OF FALLEN LEAVSS. 


No manure is so well worth the saving in Oc- 
tober and November as the falling leaves of the 
season. According to Payen, they contain near- 
ly three times as much nitrogen as ordinary barn- 
yard manure; and every farmer who has strewn 
and covered them in his trenches late in the fall, 
or in December, must have noticed the next sea- 
son how black and moist the soil is that adheres 
to the thrifty young beets he pulls. No vegeta- 
ble substance yields its woody fibre and becomes 
soluble, qnicker than leaves, and from this very 
cause they are soon dried up, scattered to the 
winds and wasted, if not gathered and trenched 
in, or composted before the advent of severe 
winter. 

As leaves are poor in carbon and rich in alka- 
lias salts, as well as nitrogen, they are especially 





valuable in compost with manhaden fish manure 
and dead animals, poor in potash, but abounding 
in carbon and lime phosphate. But the great 
value of leaves is in the extra nitrogen they con- 
tain. Prof. Jackson truly says that the com- 
pounds of nitrogen not only decompose readily 
themselves, but they also induce the elements of 
other organic matter with which they are in con- 
tact, to assume new forms, or to.enter into new 
chemical combinations; and according: to the 
long continued and varied Rothbamsted experi- 
ments of the indefatigable Lawes and Dr. Gil- 
bert, nitrogen, in its compound form, (ammonia,) 
also exerts the same potent influence on the in- 
organic or mineral elements of the soil, render- 
ing even sand into the soluble food of plants. 
Yet every farmer or gardener ought also to know 
that his own mechanical aid in trenching or 
plowing, in order to keep his soil permeable 
and absorptive, is indispensable to aid nature in 
am gas her chemical process.—Rural New- 
Yorker. 





THE GRAVENSTEIN APPLE. 


One of the best fall apples in all the world, is 
the “Gravenstein ny om so called. It originated 
in Germany, but is found to flourish well in all 
the northern se¢tions of the United States, where 
the apple will flourish, and its introduction to this 
country resulted in a rich acquisition to our fruits, 
and the person who did so good a deed should 
receive due honors from all the lovers of good 
apples. This person, we learn from Hovey’s Mag- 
azine of Horticulture for October, was Capt. John 
DeWolfe, of Dorchester, Mass. 

It is possible, and even —— that it was 
brought over into New York some time before 
by some of the Dutch; this is not exactly certain, 
but it is exactly certain that Capt. DeWolfe did 
introduce it into New England, and that from his 
tree it has spread into thousands of nurseries and 
orchards. In proof of this, the editor of the 
Magazine above named published the following 
letter from Capt. DeWolfe, which gives in detail 
the history of the transaction, which though a 
quiet and humble deed, is nevertheless more hon- 
orable and more useful, and productive of more 
real blessing and good to our community, than 
all the “fillibustering” of Walker or any other in 
this fillibustering age.—Maine Farmer. 


THE CAPTAIN’S LETTER. 


Dear Sitr:—As there appeared to be some 
discrepancy in the account of the origin, name 
and time of introduction of the Gravenstein ap- 
ple in this country, [ beg leave respectfully to hand 
you this statement, not that I think there is any 
especial merit in the introduction, as I think we 
are all bound to do what good we can in promot- 
ing and enriching the products of our own soil; 
neither do I make any pretensions to be a con- 
noisseur in fruits, or vegetables, but this I can 
say without the fear of contradiction, that in ear- 
ly youth I had a kind of natural instinct or fac- 
ulty, which enabled me to find the best apple tree 
in the neighboring orchards, the darkest night 
that ever was, with as much facility as in riper 

ears, I could. find my way both day and night 
blindfold, to maintop bowline. 

However, if it should be considered that there 
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1s merit in such introduction, I see no reason why 
my dish should not be the right side up, in order 


to receive what may legitimately fall therein; if 


nothing prior to the following can be shown, then 
perhaps it may be well to record the fact, viz. : 

Being at Copenhagen in the fall of 1825, I no- 
ticed at the wharves a number of small craft from 
Holstein, with fruit, principally apples; I bought 
some which were recommended as the Graven- 
stein, a very superior apple, high flavored as to 
the taste and smell. Fees so much delighted 
with this fruit, having never heard of it before, 
and being desirous of cultivating it in my little 
garden in Boston, that I requested my friends 
Messrs. Raynolds & Co. to purchase for me at 
the nursery two trees of that kind of fruit, and 
to. be sure that they were genuine Gravenstein, 
which they did. 

On my arrival in Boston in May following, the 
trees being seven months out of the ground, I 
had some doubts as to my being able to make 
them live. Knowing General Dearborn to be an 
amateur in trees, I presented him with what I 
thought to be the best one, and planted the other 
myself; they both lived and grew vigorously.— 
‘About a year afterwards I moved to Bristol, R. 
L, and took my tree with me, and planted it there, 
and when I left that place several years subse- 
quently, it was in a bearing state. 

I was desirous to know the origin of its name 
and place, and was informed that it originated in 
a nobleman’s garden in Holstein, near to a family 
gravestone,—hence the name Gravenstein. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CULTURE OF THE CARROT. 


It is said this crop the present season has fal- 
len short of expectations nearly one-third! How 
is the fact? 1. What is a proper expectation 
of crops? 2. What has beenthe product? Past 
experience has shown, on strong land well and 
carefully cultivated, a product of from twenty-five 
to thirty.five tons to the acre—estimating forty 
bushels to the ton. 

Mr. RoGeErs, of South Danvers, informed me 
that he had twelve hundred bushels of the orange 
carrot on about one and ahalf acres—or twenty- 
four tons to the acre. Before they were dug the 
‘bee yon was estimated much more than this. The 

and was strong, the appearance of the field very 
fine, but the crop turned out less than was ex- 
pected. 
an acre, which yielded at the rate of thirty-four 
tons to the acre. Only two cords of stable ma- 
nure were applied upon this field. 
respects it had the most careful culture. Mr. B.’s 
land is strong, rocky and fertile. The short 
home carrot was the variety grown, thirty-five 
bushels of which weigh a ton, or fifty-seven lbs. 
to the bushel. Mr. Waters’ field of carrots 
promised well early in the season, but when I last 
saw it, there was more yellowness above than be- 
low the surface, and I expect the product did not 
exceed twenty tons to the acre. Mr. Brown’s 
field yielded at the rate of thirty tons to the 
acre. 


to the acre. I saw, in the course of the sea- 
son, many other fields, but have no good reason to 


Mr. Buxton had a field of about half 


In all other 


His land is first-rate, and his supply of 
of manure not limited—not less than ten cords 


believe that any of them yielded more than twen- 
ty tons to the acre, generally less, so that twen- 
ty tons may be set down as a fair product of the 
season. These sold, delivered, for $10 a ton. 
Is not this a good use of land ? 

Is there any crop, with the same labor applied, 
that will pay better than the carrot? True, it re- 
quires at first particular care, but when it gets a 
going, as the boy said, it whistles itself, and often 

lls out abundantly. I remember a few years 
since, a gentleman from Berkshire county, who 
had acted as chairman of the committee for view- 
ing crops, stated at one of the farmers’ meet- 
ings in Boston, that he had seen fields of carrots 
yielding forty tons, or two thousand bushels to 
the acre. When asked how this was made cer- 
tain, he said, the committee dug a patch in Sep- 
tember, and found twenty tons to the acre, and 
knowing the propensity to increase in weight un- 
til the end of November, they judged there 
would be twice as many at the time of harvest- 
ing. Essex cultivators do not come at their re- 
sults in this way. Nothing short of actual meas- 
ure and actual weight satisfies them, such as hon- 
est men would be willing to buy or sell by. 

December 5, 1857. Essex. 





FRACTIONS OF AN ACRE FOR EXPERI- 
MENT. 


It is often very desirable to the farmer to 
measure off from a lot of land fractions of one 
acre, for the _— of making a series of ex- 
periments upon different modes of planting, cul- 
tivating or manuring. To facilitate this we give 
below the measurement of a side of a square, 
containing the following fractional parts of an 
acre ; 


1-16 of an acre contains about 
“ “ “ 


“ 
“ 
“ 


We cannot but suggest to our readers the im- 
portance and advantage of combining with the 
usual duties of the farm such experiments as may 
easily be conducted without any interruption of 
the work, and yet will often lead to the most de- 
cisive results. If one is to plant an acre of po- 
tatoes, for instance, divide it into quarters, and 
each quarter into eighths if’needed, and plant 
one part-with small seed, another with large, 
another cut, and another whole; manure one 
part iz the hill, another outside. On one quarter 
try salt to prevent the rot, on another lime, 
another ashes, &c. No man can do this without 
soon increasing his agricultural knowledge, and 
soon after, his wealth.— Granite State Farmer. 





PEAR-SHAPED TOMATOES.—Mr. Isaac B. Rum- 
ford, of Oakland, brought to our office a box of 
fine pear-sha ed tomatoes, raised by him from 
seed imported last spring. They look very nice, 
having the regular pear shape, and a smooth skin, 
with very few seeds. They can be divided near- 
ly in the middle so that one-half will show no 
seeds, and appear to be quite an improvement in 
the ordinary tomato. We thank Mr. Rumford 
for his attention.—Cal. Far. 
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WASTE OF SEWAGE AND FARM-YARD 
MANURE. 


In your journal.of the 19th of January last, a 
gentleman, of Falmouth, stated as follows : 

“Seeing that Messrs. Gibbs, as British agents 
of the Peruvian Government, have raised the 
price of guano £2 per ton, would it not be well 
to know if Messrs. Barrodia Brothers, the United 
States agents, have done the same, the consump- 
tion there being about one-third of that here? 
Brother Jonathan is not likely to stand it. Tak- 
ing the imports of both countries at 400,000 tons, 
it would be £800,000 out of the farmers’ pockets 
for this year. The freight and cost of s ipping 
it are the same as wher. sold at £9 per ton.” 

Is not this enough to arouse and to open the eyes 
and ears of every farmer in England, and to forth- 
with preserve every particle of manure that is, or 
can be, made upon a farm? Nay, let each and 
every farmer preserve the black water, which is 
the essence of the manure, and convey it upon 
the farm. The sewage of the metropolis, con- 
taining 2,500,000 inhabitants, is worth at least 
£3,000,000 yearly, which: goes to manure the 
sea, instead of going back to the land which pro- 
duced it. 

The great agriculturist, I mean the fgr-famed 
Mr. Coke, the late Earl of Leicester, wisely said, 
the more meat a plowed poor-land farmer sent 
to Smithfield, the more corn he would be enabled 
to sell per acre at Mark Lane. Convert plenty 
of corn and cake into meat; as the value of farm- 
yard manure is in proportion to what it is made 
of. If cattle eat straw alone, the dung is straw 
alone, the cattle are straw, the farm is straw, and 
the farmer is straw—and they are all straw to- 

ether, said the great cultivator, Mr. Coke, who 
lived before his day. 

Wonders are yet to be done in agriculture by 
a combination of agricultural awe botany, 
geology and other sciences, &c.—branches of ag- 
riculture. Steam, gas and the telegraph are the 
only three steps towards a great mountain. And 
let the readers consider that the value of bones, 
guano, and many other artificial manures, were 
not known a céntury back to the cultivators of 
the soil. The wheels of Nature and Time were 
never made to stand still or roll backward; and 
little is known in agriculture to what is yet to 
know ; agriculture may truly be said to be in its 
infancy. The scientific implements in husbandry 
now exhibited, denote what I say—implements 
that were not known half a century back.—Mark 
Lane Express. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CHEAP BEE HIVES. 


“£.MICUS,” in the Farmer of Nov. 21, says: “I 
must differ from Mr. Quinby respecting the econ- 


omy of. planing a bee-hive inside.” He reasons 
very consistently to all appearance, showing how 
much labor of the bees is saved, &c., and supposes 
he can see an actual difference in results in favor 
of aplaned hive. I fear“Amicus’s” experience is 
not to be depended on; he reports only one case. 
I did not recommend leaving a hive rough inside, 
(as so much labor for the bees, seemingly, for 
nothing,) without, as I thought, good reasons. I 
had found that although two swarms might stay 


and work well in such hives; that the third, (es- 
pecially if — large,) would have so much diffi- 
culty in holding fast, that they lost more time in 
swarming out and being re-hived, than all the ad- 
van of smooth hives for the whole. Anoth- 
er risk: Every time a swarm leaves a hive, the 
chance of going to the woods increases. If one 
in six, or even ten, is thus lost in consequence, 
true economy would seem to dictate a rough hive. 
A large swarm of bees contains several thous- 
ands, and their weight when first hived, (before 
any combs are made,) must be supported by a 
few hundreds. If nothing but a,smooth he Se 
is presented for their claws to lay hold. of, it is 
easy to imagine the difficulty ; and their frequent- 
ly falling in a mass to the floor, interferes materi- 
ally with their labors, even when they do not 
leave. M. QuINBY. 
St. Johnsville, N. Y. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CARROTS, 2000 BUSHELS PER ACRE! 


FRIEND BRowNn:—I saw in your December 
N. E. Farmer a piece relating to carrots, over 
the signature of “Henry Lee, in Waltham.” In 
1852, I purchased a farm near my residence in 
this town; on one-fourth of an acre, had been 
raised carrots, for several years before I made 
the purchase. I have continued to raise them on 
the same piece every year since. The land is 
rich, but rather stony, having a thick surface of 
loam resting on clay and gravel subsoil. In fact, 
the soil is very much like Mr. Lee’s, and has been 
cultivated like his in every respect. Ihave plowed 
the land the last two years, three times each year, 
with a Michigan plow. I gave four hand weed- 
ings, and sgwed the rows only 12 inches apart. 
The first three years, I raised about 175 bushels 
each year. The fourth, I plowed with a Michi- 
gan plow, deep, and raised 200 bushels. Last 
spring, I plowed with the same plow, giving a 
furrow 13 inches, and I raised, by actual measure- 
ment, 342 bushels, or at the rate of 1368 bushels 
to the acre. The carrots were the largest ever 
raised in this section, and were many of them 
over two feet long, and proportionally large. 
This fall, I have enlarged the piece to 100 rods, 
and sunk all the rocks 18 inches below the sur- 
face, at an expense of $40,—and if I am as suc- 
cessful next year as I have been this, I shall be 
disappointed if I do not raise at the rate of 2000 
bushels per acre. I am satisfied by my own ex- 

erience, that carrots can be raised in larger crops 
- planting the same piece every year! 

In the words of Mr. Lee, “Why have they not 
been more generally and more extensively culti- 
vated in a State where feed for milch cows and 
horses is so extremely high ?” 

8. D. DAVENPORT. 

Hopkinton, Dec. 10; 1857. * 





HeEIcutT or Cotts.—A very reliable rule to 
judge the height a colt will attain to when full 
grown, is the following: When the colt gets to 
be three weeks old, or as soon as it is perfectly 
straightened in its limbs, measure from the edge 
of the hair on the hoofs to the middle of the first 





joint; and for every inch, it will grow to the 
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height of a hand of four inches when its growth 
is matured. 
teen inches, it will make a horse sixteen bands 
high. By this means a man may know some- 
thing of what sort of a horse, with proper care, 
he is to expect from his colt.—Zennessee Farmer 
and Mechanic. 





COWS AND BUTTER. 


Mr. Epiror :—In a late number of the Tele- 
graph your correspondent B. asks for a detailed 
statement, as to the feeding of cows and making 
butter in autumf and winter. Now if B. can 
gather anything of value to himself from my 
statement of the mode we have been practising 
for some sixteen years, I shall be repaid for my 
trouble in offering it. 

I will begin with the care of cows about calvin 
time. For several days before this period, I fee 
ruta bagas or turrips, if I have them; if not, a 
little cake meal will answer, to keep the cow in 
about the same condition she would be on grass. 
After calving, I give warm slop for drink for the 
first three days; this is made by scalding a little 
wheat bran; after that Ilet her have cold water 
to drink ; I don’t give much strong food for a 
week or two, for fear the udder will swell; in 


that case I milk all I can get first, and let the calf 


suck afterward. In cold weather I stable the 


cows at night and most of the day; I let them 
out to water at noon, and they have free access to 
salt, and are curried every morning. 

As to feed, I consider there is nothing better 
than sweet corn meal and good hay ; but I would 
here say that I am a firm believer in raising roots 
for cows; if fed judiciously, cows will milk quite 


as well, and the cost will be much less, and the 
quality of the butter not be injured. In feeding 
roots to milch cows, a little corn meal should be 
fed with them, and they should be fed directly af- 
ter milking, as the smell of the roots is then de- 
stroyed. 

MILKING.—Perhaps more depends on this than 
}3. is aware of ; the time should be equally divided ; 
the udder and teats, if dirty, should be washed 
with warm water and wiped dry. I never allow 
any one to go to milk without first washing the 


hands. We milk fast, and permit no talking while 


at it; I don’t allow the fingers to be put into the 
milk to moisten the teats; it is an unclean prac- 
tice. We strain through a fine wire strainer, and 
put about five quarts ina pan; these pans are 
tin, and they are kept bright and scalded fre- 
quently. The temperature of the room where 
the milk is kept should be from 55 to 65 Fahren- 
heit; there should be no cooking done where 
milk is kept; there should not be left more than 
three milkings stand at one time, as the cream 
gets bitter. Should the cream not rise fast 
enough, about a gill of sour milk to each pan, 
when strained, will help it. The cream should 
be stirred every day, and the oldest should not 
be over a week, 

CHURNING.—When churned, the cream should 
he of the temperature of 62 degrees. 

THE Butrer.—Should the butter need a high- 
er color, or more grass-like flavor, a few yellow 


carrots, pared, grated and boiled in new milk, 


strained, and the liquor putin the churn with the 
vream, will do it. The churn, butter-worker, 


Thus, if this distance be found six- 


scale, &c., should be kept bright and clean, and 
scalded before and .after using, and should be 
thoroughly dried before being put away for future 
use. Every particle of buttermilk should be taken 
from the butter before the salt is added ; the best 
quality of salt should be used, and this should 
be thoroughly worked in, or the butter will be 
streaked. After the butter is put into pounds 
and printed, the cloths should & put on; they 
should be of fine white muslin, and kept white, 
and should be put in salt and water and wrung 
dry before using; the butter may then be put in 
the tub, which should be clean and sweet. 

Now if B. is se sed in attending market, and 
will follow the above directions, he will soon 
find customers for his butter at tip-top market 
price. I would here add, that B. oe d see to 
the milking of the cows himself, and his wife 
should take charge of it after it is strained; for 
herein lies the secret of success—and not trust 
to careless hired help, as this branch of farming 
will pay if rightly attended to. I find by refer- 
ence to my accounts, that my cows have averaged 
a little over sixty dollars eaeh, thus far the pres- 
ent season, and the season has yet four months 
to run.— Germantown Telegraph. 





For the New England Farmer 
POSITION OF THE FARMER. 


Mr. Epiror :—It being near the close of the 
year, I offer some reflections and suggestions that 
should be pondered upon by all who have a home 
among the hills and valleys, where want and gaunt 
misery seldom come. 

The year that is about closing upon us has 
been to the farmer about an average one in the 
products of the earth ; some good, others fair, and 
a few of the less necessary, poor; prices have 
been somewhat affected, but not so much as in 
other branches of business. We live first our- 
selves, let the price be what it may, and then if 
we have more than we want, we sell to those 
| who will purchase. Our rents are small com- 
|pared with those in cities, as a farm worth $5000 
1s no more per year than a small merchant or 
\clerk pays for an ordinary house in Boston or 
| Vicinity ; and while we get our rent, we also ob- 
tain free our fuel, grain, pork, butter, milk, eggs, 
fruit and vegetables in abundance, together with 
a horse and carriage to ride when and where we 
please, without extra expense, and with ordinary 
management sell from $500 to $1000 worth be- 
sides ; and this ought to be observed; we do not 
sell, or have in trade, our farm or stock; but the 
products only. What we lose, is quite likely to 
be by investing in stocks, &c., off the farm, which 
investment seems to have the fatality of growing 
beautifully less every year; better invest at 
home upon the farm, by reclaiming swamp lands, 
setting out forest trees upon sandy plains and 
steep declivities, draining, &c. 

To a lazy man or boy the farm is a hateful 
place, and my advice to such is to leave it, for 
God’s sunshine is better than the shadow of such 
persons. Loafing has become a science, one of 
the fine arts; labor is considered ungenteel by 
too many. Some prefer to steal, gamble or rob, 
while on prefer to beg or go hungry—any- 
jthing but work; but there are as many to 
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feed to-day, as yesterday, or a year ago; popula- 
tion and immigration continue to fill the country 
at a rapid rate ; consumption increases, and the 
ability to supply scarcely keeps pace with the de- 
mand. The rush to cities to trade and live gen- 
teelly has been a curse to the country, draini 
the farm to fill the cities, and if the general crash 
shall change the tide and establish more content- 
ment on the farm, then we shall have gained by 
the sad lesson. 

Now is the time to review the past, and, if any 
of us have been bitten by the various delusions 
of the day, to draw from them lessons of wisdom, 
and learn, henceforth, to shun the rock upon which 
so many have dashed their hard earnings, as well 
as fond hopes. It is but a poor consolation, that 
others are in the same difficulty with ourselves. 
Let us strive to lend aid, not require it. 

Farmers cannot afford to “look at the ele- 
phant” often, and when they have once seen the 
curiosity, it should suffice, remembering that it is 
the same, whether it’s Cochin China fowls at 
$50 a pair, Chinese yams or s cane, or hunt- 
ing up a nice, easy and genteel business, where a 
person with $25 capital can obtain $100 per 
month, &c. This is a fast age, and if we appro- 
priate the good things of this world for our com- 
fort and convenience, and use them wisely, as God 
intended we should, a long and happy life awaits 
the honest sons of the farm, such as few others 
can equal. That they may blend more of the po- 
etry of life with the labor of the hands, thank 
God and take courage, is the wish of a 

Concord, Dec., 1857. BROTHER FARMER. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CURCULIO. 


This subject has seemingly been exhausted, 
and the recent communications upon it but repe- 
titions of what has been said before, or the fail- 
ure of remedies recommended. Well, “Hope on, 
hope ever.” Try experiments; reccommend them 
to others, and give the results to the world.— 
The question is often asked, where do curculios 
live over winter? I frankly confess that I do not 
know, but think that they live in the earth, and 
will give my reason, that others may judge what 
grounds I have for my belief. It is a well known 
fact, that curculios come from the earth perfect 
insects in from two to three weeks after they 
have finished their work of destruction upon the 
young fruits in the spring. They prepare for 
another generation, and according to the general 
rules of insect life, (ants and bees excepted,) must 
soon die, whether they can find conveniences for 
depositing their- eggs or not. Now the question 
is, how do the larve of this late brood find 
nourishment to mature a sufficient number, to do 
the immense amount of mischief that we annu- 
ally witness? The black knots on plum and 
cherry trees is one resource, and I have often 
found them or their work in a ripe apple; the 
crescent mark had healed up and resembled a 
mole on the human skin, and the little worm had 
not length of iife sufficient to reach the core or 
do but little mischief, yet the unmistakable signs 
were there. Peaches and plums often, have a 
worm in them, and the egg must hors ees de- 
posited after the stone became hard, or the fruit 





would have made but little progress towards ma- 
turity. Late in July, and early in August, I have 
seen curculios upon ripe currants and raspberries 
who seemed to be seeking for a place to deposit 
their eggs. Late in the season, blackberries, rasp- 
berries and whortleberries es have worms 
in them, and they are rejected as being maggoty 
but may it not be curculios? Who will decide 
or throw any light upon the subject? Let the 
ball be kept in motion. Mrs. N. DARLING. 


New Haven, Conn., Nop 9, 1857. 





UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The United States Agricultural Society will 
hold its sixth annual meeting in the lecture room 
of the Smithsonian Institution, at Washington 
city, on Wednesday, the thirteenth day of Janu- 
ary, 1858, when the election of officers will then. 
be held, and the business required by the consti~ 
tution of the Society will be transacted. 

Officers and members of the Society are re- 
spéctfully notified to attend, and a cordial invita- 
tion is extended to State and other Agricultural 
Associations to send delegates, that there may 
be a general representation of agriculturists “in 
Congress assembled,” to protect and sustain their 
interests, acting as a national organization on 
such matters pertaining to agriculture as may be 
deemed appropriate. Gentlemen from other lands 
who may be interested in the acquisition and dif: 
fusion of agricultural knowledge, are also invited. 
to attend, and to participate in the proceedings. 

The published volume of Transactions for 1857, 
containing reports of the Trial of Reapers and 
Mowers at Syracuse, and of the Grand Annual 
Exhibition at Louisville, will be delivered ta merg- 
bers of the Society at the annual meeting. 

Important agricultural topics will be publicly 
discussed, after introductory remarks by eminent 
scientific agriculturists. Among them will be: 
“The Chinese Sugar Cane,” “The necessity of har~ 
ing a more perfect knowledge of the mineral ne~ 
cessities of our own crops developed,” “Meteorolb- 
gical observations for the benefit of agricultuxe,”: 
“Manures and Fertilisers,” “The disease known. as 
‘Hog-cholera,” “The Improved Kentucky Sheep,” 
“ Agricultural Colleges and Farm Schoots,” and: 
“The Agricultural Politics of our Country.” 

Public notice willbe given of the time when 
the discussion of each of the above-named topics 
will be commenced. Gentlemen having other 
topics — to the advancement, of agricul- 
ture, which they may wish to introduce or to have 
discussed, will please refer them to the Executive 
Committee, through the Secretary, that a place 
may be assigned them on the pro me. 

Propositions from cities at whith the next An- 
nual Exhibition of the Society, is, desired, will be 
received and considered. : 

The business office of the Society is in Todd’s 
Marble Building, one door west of‘ Brown’s Ho- 
tel, Pennsylvania Avenue, where all interested in 
the cause of agricultural improvement are invited. 
to call when in Washington city. Agri 
newspapers directed to, the Secretary will be there. 
placed on file for public inspection, and cantribu-~ 
tions of agricultural works for the library are. 
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solicited. Models or drawings of agricultural im- 
plements or proyenre? if sent free of expense, 
will be placed on exhibition. 

Gentlemen who may wish to become life mem- 
bers of the Society, can do so by paying or re- 
mitting ten dollrrs to the Treasurer, Hon. B 
French, Washington city. This will entitle them, 
without any further payments, to the full privi- 
leges of membership—among these are: free ad- 
mission to all exhibitions of the Society, the an- 
nual volumes of published transactions, and_ the 
large and elegant diploma. 

RSHALL P. WILDER, President. 

Ben: Periey Poore, Secretary. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE PAST SHASON---OVERPRUNING, 
(ONSON BLIGHT—-A DESTRUCTIVE FOREST WORM. 


Mussrs. Epirors :—May and June were cold 
and wet ; much corn required replanting, but an 
average crop was raised, yet with a larger por- 
tion af unripe ears than usual. Oats, rye and 
buckwheat have been good crops. Potatoes have 
proved more nearly a failure than has ever been 
aera hene, for though their vines were large and 
long, the tubers were proportionately reverse, 
few and small; one large farmer offering for the 
digging, only the quantity which he had planted. 
Apples have been few and very defective. The 
blossoms wene abundant, but cold, rain and 
cleuds held them stationary till they lost their vi- 
tality, and they were generally blighted. The 
apples that set were destroyed, for the most part, 
by the curculio, Peaches have been nearly all 
killed by the two last winters, and plums have 
shared the same fate on my ground, and on that 
of others. Cherry trees, even in most favored 
18calities, have beemin a dying process, and their 
lives may well be despaired of. 

A thrifty apple tree of mine, in good soil, that 
had born six bushels of Greenings two years be- 
fore, immediately after the decay and fall of its 
blossom, showed signs of decay, in its lower 
branches. The loose bark had been scraped off 
with a hoe and soap suds applied with a broom, 
while the tree was in blossom, and I surmised 


this might have done mischief; but as my other} 


trees, served in the same way, showed no such 
symptoms, I adverted to another fact. I had 
pruned the tree of several of its large, low branch- 
es, growing horizontally too near the ground, in 
November, 1855, thinking the higher branches 
would grow the faster and compensate for those 
removed. But the tree had reached the age for 
its mature shape, and I largely reduced its for- 
mer spread. Hence I am inelimed to think the 
tree has suffered from too large pruning, and ma 

not recover from it. Though healthy, new bar 

had grown around the wood, where the branches 
had been removed, yet the large diminution of 
branches-too greatly diminished the natural flow 
of sap from the roots, by cutting off their chan- 
nels, and producing in don disease and decay. 
Whether this theory is correct or not, I would 
like to have the opinion of vegetable physiolo- 
gists, regarding it. In a young and growin 

state, a tree may be safely altered in form an 

expansion ; for new wood will naturally grow to 
give full development to its sap and the vitaj 





—— of the roots, but if the fruit tree has come 
to full bearing, in all the branches shooting from 
the t stock, is not the pruning off of sever- 
al of these, at once, dangerous and injurious ? 
Onions, in my own, and in some other gardens, 


B.|often growing and promising well, till their tu- 


bers were of one-fourth or one-half size, showed 
white tips and spots upon their tops, and their 
growth was arrested early in August, and the 
blight progressed till their growth prematurely 
closed. The cause I cannot discover, any more 
than that of the potato rot, which has prevailed 

eatly among us, the past season. Sugar beets 
ae been arrested also, in mid growth. 

A new and formidable forest worm has ap- 
eared among us towards the close of the season. 
heir ravages in the town east of us had been re- 

ported as seen in a maple forest, a year since, 
and this pm also, resulting in the entire destruc- 
tion of the trees. Late in August or early in 
September, the leaves of my door-yard maples 
were seen to be falling, evidently eaten off b 
some insect, and the attack became general, an 
soon the oak forest near us, on the west, was vis- 
ited by armies of the Ir he who continued 
their work till the natural fall of the leaves. The 
worm was seen crawling here and there, in the 
highway to the west in great numbers, and their 
continual droppings of shot-sized, round balls 
from the trees, upon the dry leaves, seemed like 
the noise of a constant rain. The worm is about 
the length of the bag eos aye on apple trees 
in the spring, but is smooth, with longitudinal 
stripes of winte and blue, with seven feet on each 
side of the body, one near the head, fonr in the 
middle and two near the tail. The head is an 
oval, bronze shape and color, and a protuber- 
ance of like appearance is at the opposite extrem- 
ity. I have tried to keep them in a jar with 
leaves, when they are changed into a crysalis 
form. Among the leaves of the forest I find 
them burrowed for the winter. What they will 
do another season Providence will decide. 


Salisbury, Ct., Dec. 12th, 1857. J. LEE. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WINTER BUTTER. 


Messrs. Eptrors :—After experimenting near- 
ly half a century on butter-making in the winter, 
we have come to the following conclusion as the 
begt way we have tried yet: viz.: As soon as 
the milk is strained we set the pans on the stove 
or some other hot place, till it is nearly or quite 
scalding hot; then we remove the pans into a 
closet near the cooking-stove where the thermom- 
eter ranges from 40 to 60 degrees night and day ; 
then, after the cream is well risen and taken off, 
it is kept in the same closet till churned; an op- 
eration which takes us from 10 to 30 minutes, and 
gives us equally as good and yellow butter as we 
churn in the summer, provided we keep the cream 
no longer than in the summer. We have tried 
keeping our cream in the summer dairy-room, and 
sometimes it would freeze, and O, the dreaded 
day of churning would come, which wouid prove 
“a man’s work,” if not more, of from 3 to 8, 10 
or 20 hours, and sometimes prove a failure, and 
the refractory cream would be reserved to short- 


en doughnuts, If we should have the good luck 
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to produce butter after adding hot water to the 
cream or immersing the red hot tongs to kill the 
witches, it would come as white as hog’s lard, and 
in little detached fragments which would require 
expert manipulations to form it into lumps. 

At present we milk four cows, and treating our 
cream in the above named manner, our churnings 
have caused us but little labor or trouble. In 
the Boston Cultivator, dated Nov. 20th, 1841, 
may be found the same in substance as the above : 

make no pretension to new discoveries but 
previous to that time I had seen no directions or 
recommendations for making winter butter by the 
above process. Every year introduces young and 
inexperienced farmers into action, and it is possi- 
ble to such the above hints may pros of service. 
ILAS Brown. 
North Wilmington, December, 1857. 


REMARKS.—We have seen butter, and eaten 
it too, made by this process in the winter, and 
found it very sweet and hard, and of excellent 
color. We thank Mr. Brown for his statement. 
It comes in good time. 





WHAT FARMERS SHOULD LIVE FOR. 


There is something worth living for besides 
money. That is very good, but it is not all, With 
the rest, let us raise a crop of good ideas. While 
you are farmers, remember also that you are men, 
with duties and responsibilities. Live down the 
old brutal notion that a farmer must be uncouth, 
uneducated and unthinking—a mere ploddrapps. 

You are brought into immediate contact with 
the great- heart of civilization. You cannot get 
out of the reach of the buzz of the toiling world. 
The thrill of the wonder-working wires, and the 
rumble of the locomotive, (the thunder-tread of 
nations,) come to your once secluded hill-side. 

Move toward a better life. Do not keep your 
boys corn-shelling all the long winter evenings. 
Make your farms a place that your sons and 
daughters cannot help loving. Cultivate the trees 
—they are God’s messengers. 

Care much for books and pictures. Don’t keep 
a solemn parlor into which you go but once a 
month with the parson, or the gossips of the 
sewing society. Hang around your walls pictures 
which shall tell stories of mercy, hope, courage, 
faith and charity. Make your living room the 
largest and most cheerful in the house. Let the 
= be such that when your boy has gone to 

istant lands, or even when, perhaps, he clings 
to a single plank in the lonely waters of the wide 
ocean, the thought of the old homestead shall 
come across the waters of desolation, bringing al- 
ways light, hope and love. . 

ave no dungeons about your house—no 

rooms you never open—no blinds that are always 
shut. Don’t teach your daughters French before 
they can weed a flower-bed, or cling to a side- 
saddle ; and daughters, do not be ashamed of the 
trowel or the pruning knife ; bring to your doors 
the richest flowers from the woods ; cultivate the 
friendship of birds—study botany, learn to lov? 
nature, and seek a higher cultivation than the 
fashionable world can give you.—Address of D. 
G. Mitchell before the & 
tural Society. 


nnecticnt State Agricul-\and 





For the New Englan-} Farmer 
A WORD ABOUT THE USE OF MILK. 


ng remarks, by way of illustration, toward 
the close of my last article, may have excited a 
little curiosity, and as I then intimated, may have 
led to a desire to make the inquiry, “what would 
farmers do with their milk if it were not made in- 
to butter and cheese?” This question, which was 
only answered in part at that time, I now propose 
to consider more fully. Not that woman’s time 
is wasted no where but in connection with the 
dairy ; for this is but a single item among many. 
With this however, we will begin. 

Iam no advocate for the use of milk by adults, 
as will perhaps be seen hereafter. Mr. Thacher, 
of Barnstable county, it is said, tried along time, 
in vain, to keep his horse on milk; but I know 
not why adult horses should not be as well sus- 
tained on milk, seins from habit, as adult hu- 
man beings. “Milk for babes, stronger meat for 
adults.” And yet there isa way of using milk 
in families, which, in comparison with the use of 
our modern abominable mixtures, would be a very 
great improvement. So that if I could bring so- 
ciety to the more general use of milk to-morrow, 
I should think myself, temporarily at least, quite 
a philanthropist and reformer. 

Tut what is that legitimate use of milk to which 
the foregoing remarks refer? What is that sim- 
ple method of consuming, much more generally 
and largely Pn. Se now do, an article vi 
t h to eve except very young child- 
= yok a few invalids, 4 after all, abstractly 
considered, but a second rate article of food, or 
even but a choice of evils ? 

1. Bread and milk eaten in the old fashioned 
way, with a spoon, is, with some drawback upon 
its excellence, so vastly superior to those multi-~ 
tudinous hotch-potch mixtures which grace our 
modern tables, that I should be glad to see three 
times as much of it eaten as now is. True it is 
that bread broken into milk and made soft by the 
process, excludes pratically much of that masti- 
cation and insalivation which are indispensable 
to the very best and healthiest digestion; but 
then the bread is bread still—the staff of life or 
nature’s best—despite of the soaking. Besides, 
the use of bread and milk practically shuts the 
door against many of those mixtures which not 
only consume so much of woman’s time, but re- 
bel in the stomach. For who does not know 
that the brcad and milk eater not only feels less 
powerfully impelled towards deligate and injurious 
mixtures, but actually has less. room foy them ? 
Most certainly he who has eaten a pint of milk 
and half a pound of bread, has a stomach less 
empty than before he began his meal. 

ere a question always comes up from the ig- 
norant and unobserving, “But can men and wo- 
men who labor hard live on bread and milk?” 
Most certainly they ean live on the bread, and 
the milk will be no great hindrance to the full ef- 
ficacy of what would doubtless be preferable with- 
out it. We know this from the nature of the 
case, since bread, as a general rule, is the most 
nutritious food in the world ; but we know it al- 
so from fact. One of our most gigantic medical 
professors in this county lives largely on bread 
milk ; and more than one hard laborer with 
the hands, whom I know, lives in the same way. Agi 
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aged teamster, now living as I believe in North- 
bridge, Mass., says he can do his work better on 
bread and milk than on anything else. And one 
large family—a farmer’s family—in Connecticut, 
were trained to almost giant size of body, on 
chiefly bread and milk and its products. Indeed, 
except butter, tet used very little of those pro- 
ducts. Some of them I have watched about fifty 
years, and they still hold out comparatively vig- 
orous. 

Mankind generally, I again say, at least in 
this country, would be healthier and happier, if 
they used two or three times as much milk as they 
now do, even if it were in a somewhat objection- 
able way. They might breakfast on it every day 
with advantage. They might dine on it without 
loss. I will not say that the third meal may as 
well be of bread and milk, after a bread and milk 
breakfast and dinner, for I do not think so. In 
general, whatever may have been the preceding 
meals, I would not use much milk at evening. 
Dry bread is far better, or at least food which is 
quite solid. 

Think now, for once, what a saving of time 
this plan would secure to poor enslaved women ! 
It would save much to her to have a family break- 
fast on it; but much more still to have them live 
on it two-thirds of the time. 

2. It is indeed much better for health, and quite 
as productive of gustatory enjoyment, to pour a 
little milk—new if you please—over thin slices 
of bread, either toasted a little or otherwise, laid 
on a plate; and thus eat your bread and milk, gs 
some jocosely say, with a knife and fork. Or the 
breakfast might consist of bread and milk, ac- 
cording to the old method, and the dinner of 
bread and milk might be eaten on a plate, ac- 

~cording to the new or improved method. 

3. If these uses of milk, (new, that is, di- 
rectly from the cow, as often as possible,) should 
not consume the whole of the contents of the 
dairy, and if there is no occasion to feed out the 
remainder to the domestic animals—the dogs, the 
cats or the swine—let the number of the herd be 
somewhat diminished, and other animals be sub- 
stituted; such as working cattle, steers, horses, 
mules, &c. I am not enough experienced in farm- 
ing, though I had a farmer’s education, to say 
whether it is most profitable to keep cows than 
most other domestic animals, in itself considered ; 
but if woman’s labor in rearing young immortals 
and advancing older ones is worth anything, I am 
quite certain that the saving of her precious time 
and strength by the change I have indicated 
would much more than compensate for any appa- 
rent or temporary loss from diminishing the ag- 
gregate of milk. 

If my communications are too long, Mr. Edi- 
tor, please give me a friendly hipt, and they shall 
be made shorter. W. A. A. 

Auburndale, Nov. 20, 1857. 





THE MAIDEN AND THE MARINER.—A young 
damsel was preaching at Nantucket, and among 
other profound and original truths, exclaimed to 
her congregation that “Every tub must stand on 
its own bottom.” A sailor, thinking to nonplus 
the fair parson, rose up and asked, “But suppose 

? 


it has no bottom?” “Then it’s no tub,” she 
quickly rejoined, and went on with her sermon. 


a 





POINTS OF AN AYRSHIRE COW. 


Would you know how to judge a good Ayrshire cow, 
Attend to the lesson you’ll hear from me now :— 
Her head should be short, and her muzzle good size ; 
Her nose should he fine between muzzle and eyes ; 
Her eyes full and lively ; forehead ample and wide ; 
Horns wide, looking up, and curved inward beside ; 
Her neck should be a fine, tapering wedge, 
And free fram loose skin on the undermort edge : 
Should be fine where ’tis joined with the seat of the brain ; 
Long and straight over-head, without hollow or mane ; 
Shoulder-blades should be thin, where they meet at the top; 
Let her brisket be light, nor resemble a crop ; 
Her fore-part recede like the lash of a whip, 
And strongly resemble the bow of a ship ; 
Her back short and straight, with the spine well defined, 
Especially where the back, neck, and shoulders are joined ; 
Her ribs short and arched, like the ribs of a barge ; 
Body deep at the flanks ; and milk veins full and large ; 
Pelvis long, broad, and straight, and in some measure, flat ; 
Hook-bones wide apart, and not bearing much fat ; 
Her thighs deep and broad, neither rounded nor flat ; 
Her tail long and fine, and joined with her back ; 
Milk-vessels capacious, and forward extending ; 
The hinder part broad, and to body fast pending ; 
The sole of her udder should form a plane, 
And all the four teats equal thickness attain, 
Their length not exceeding two inches or three ; 
They should hang to the earth perpendicularly ; 
Their distance apart, when they’re viewed from behind, 
Will include about half of the udder you’ll find ; 
And, when viewed from the side, they will have at each end 
As much of the udder as ’tween them is penned ; 
Her legs should be short, and the bones fine and clean, 
The points of the latter being firm and keen ; 
Skin soft and elastic as a cushion of air, 
And covered all o’er with short, close, woolly hair ; 
The colors preferred are confined to a few— 
Either brown and white chequered, or all brown, will do ; 
The weight of the animal, leaving the stall, 
Should be about 5 cwt. sinking offal. 

Celt, in Irish Farmer’s Gazette. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CONGRATULATIONS AND SUGGHS- 
TIONS. 


Mr. Eprror:—I congratulate you on the heal- 
thy and vigorous aspect of your paper. It shows, 
notwithstanding the times are hard, and business 
dull, “where there isa will there is a way,” and 
when men set about athing in good earnest, 
with good intent, it can be accothplished. 

I know of no department of labor; on which a 
man can look back with better satisfaction, than 
that which advances and improves the condition 
of the farmer. , That which teaches him to grow 
two spears of grass, or two bushels of corn, where 
but one grew before. That such instruction can 
be given, is demonstrated in every neighborhood, 
where .it has been attempted, and so in relation 
to every variety of product the earth affords. 
Will any one say that there is any part of our 
State which is as thoroughly and successful- 
ly cultivated as it will admit of being? I think 
not. I know of no town—ay, no farm, in any part 
of the Commonwealth, in which is grown one- 
half of what it is capable of producing. Then 
why not force the culture? Where is the harm in 
so doing? Are not people as healthy and as 
comfortable where full crops are grown, as where 
meagre ones areegathered? I think they are much 
more so. No one need fear producing too much, 
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and so far as appearances are concerned, full 
crops appear much better than scanty ones. 

ut we have diverged from our starting point, 
the paper, to the soil itself. We rejoice in the 
name New England, and in the prosperity of 
whatever is connected therewith. We admire 
New England products—New England manners, 
and New England ener, Some of the most 
vigorous plants of the West were transplanted 
there, from the hardy shores and hills of New 
England. Whoever is so ungrateful as not to 
rejoice in his own native element, is unworthy of 
position anywhere. 

True, our soil is hard, and our climate at times 
forbidding, but where do you find a better class 
of men, than on the genuine farms of New Eng- 
land? I, therefore, rejoice in the opportunity to 
speak well of the New England Farmer, in what- 
ever position found, whether on the sands of the 
Cape, on the granite hills of New Hampshire, or 
the more fertile meads of the Connecticut. *,* 

December 21, 1857. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
CRANBERRY MEADOWS—POULTRY. 

Ihave a meadow of about two™acres, oval in 
shape. The soil is a black muck, ten or twelve 
feet deep in the middle ; it has been mowed every 
year, and flowed every winter. I have been trying 
to get it into a cranberry meadow for some years 
past, by flowing. There are several beds of vines 
now scattered over it, but only one of these beds 
has ever borne any, and that is the one nearest 
the edge. 

In the centre of the meadow water stands six 
or eight inches deep during the summer. I can- 
not see as flowing has done an = towards 
spreading the vines. I had concluded to gravel 
it over this winter, as I thought it was too wet ; 
but some advise me to keep it flowed a year or 
two and then drain it. It can easily be drained, 
as gravel is close by. What shall I do to get it 
into a cranberry meadow ? 

Is it a good plan to —. 
hens all the time, or is it 
larly ? 

Uxbridge, 1857. 

REMARKS.—The question about the meadow 
we will leave to those having more experience 
than we have had on that subject. 

We think it best to feed poultry once a day, 
giving them in the morning about as much as 
they will eat before night. 


dough or grain before 
est to feed them regu- 
H. A. C. 


LEATHER CHIPS. 

How can leather chips be manufactured into 
manure P Taos, O. JACKSON. 

Plymouth, 1857. 

REMARKS.—Leather contains valuable fertiliz- 
ing qualities, such as gelatine, albumen, and 
from the fatty matter in it, ammonia. Brown’s 
“American Muck Book” states that the most 
economical mode of using leather shavings is to 
“chop them up into small pieces, and scatter 
them uniformly over the surface of the ground, at 
the rate of twenty to thirty bushels to an acre, 





and plow them in. If kept constantly covered 
with moist earth, they will impart their fertiliz- 
ing influence to most of our cultivated crops for 
six or seven years. If desirable to expend, they 
may be dissolved in strong solutions of potash or 
sulphuric acid, and administered in the forin of a 
liquid manure. They are applicable to nearly 
every variety of soil, but appear to be best adapt- 
ed to those that are sandy, gravelly or light.” 


AN EXPRESSION, AND AN INVITATION. 


More than five years have elapsed, since I sub- 
scribed for the weekly Farmer, though at the 
time I thought I would take it only for six 
months. But I have not seen the moment since 
when I thought I could spare it. The column 
you devote to “Extracts and Replies” is very in- 
teresting and profitable to me. We, as small 
farmers, among the er hills of Vermont, may 
learn much from each other. FREEMAN. 

Northfield, Vt., 1857. 


REMARKS.—We are obliged to “Freeman” for 
his good opinion, and especially for an invitation 
contained in another portion of his letter to “vis- 
t him and become acquainted with his family.” 
This is precisely what we enjoy, and what we 
profit by largely, and whenever we are in that 
neighborhood, shall avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity to look at the “farm he has cleared, and 
taste of the products he has raised with his own 
hands.” 


DRAINS AND SEWING MACHINES. 

I wish to inquire if there is any better way of 
digging drains than by the use of spade and 

ick? I understand that Pratt’s Ditch Digger 

as been successfully used in New York, and not 
long since I read of a gentleman who uses it to 
dig a trench to set his fence posts in, as he thinks 
it is an easier way than to dig holes for them. 
Has it ever been tried here in New England, and 
if so, with what success ? 

What is the comparative value and cost of 
stone and tile drains? Will not Mr. French 
osen to enlighten the readers of the Farmer a 
ittle upon these points, as we suppose that he 
knows everything about draining. 

I also wish to make a few inquiries about the 
cheap sewing machines. There has been quite 
a number of kinds advertised, varying in price 
from $10 to $45; are any of them really 
and valuable machines, and if so, which is the 
best? It seems to me that if a good sewing ma- 
chine could be obtained at a moderate price, it 
would soon pay for itself in almost any family. 

Lancaster, Dec. 22, 1857. ... E. G. 

REMARKS.—We think Mr. French will cheer- 
fully reply to “E. G.” 

A LARGE EGG 

Mrs. J. M. Hix, of Manchester, Vt., has a me- 
dium sized hen that lays very large eggs, and all 
double yolk, but one in particular that I saw and 
measured reached the size of seven inches in 
circumference, the smallest way, and nine the 
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largest. This may be thought a large story by 

some, and, indeed, I think so myself; but the 

egg is preserved for future reference, and can be 

seen by any one who wishes to have ocular proofs 

of the fact. HinaM BUTTERFIELD. 
Bendville, Vt., 1857. 


PROFITS IN RAISING GEESE. 


I have not seen anything in the Farmer con- 
cerning the profit of raising Geese, and I will 
make a statement of mine. In the first place, 
my stock consists of one pair only—the gander 
is the White Mountain, its mate is a Bremen. 
She commenced laying about the first of March, 
and laid twelve eggs. The 4th of May she came 
off with ten goslins, who ran with her ten days, 
when I separated them, so that she might lay her 
second litter, which she never fails todo. The 
young require a little care for a few days, and 
then they will take care of themselves. I fed 
them with corn meal and scraps till the 7th of 
July, when I dressed them, and the next day car- 
ried them into Boston, and sold them to Mr. 
Coggins, at Quincy Market, for $15; their aver- 
age weight was 11} lbs. I did not make the 
statement thinking of boasting, but simply to 
show that there is a profit in raising these fowls. 
I did not keep an account of the food which they 
consumed, but it cannot amount to a great deal 
in that lengta of time. The feathers will amply 
pay for dressing them, and as for marketing, I 
think it will pay to visit the city once a year. 

South Hanson, Dec., 1857. 8. 


PROGENY OF ONE COW SINCE 1852. 


In October, 1852, I purchased a fine five year 
old native cow, and in February following she 
produced twin calves. The two next years she 
produced one at each birth; the fourth year she 
a twins, and on the 27th af November 
ast, which is the fifth year, she produced triplets, 
which is an increase of nine calves in five years, 
at five births. HOo..is CHAFFIN. 

Dexter Asylum, Providence, R. I., Dec., 1857. 


PATENT OFFICE REPORTS. 


Will Pen please to inform me through the col- 
umns of the Farmer where I can obtain a copy of! 
the Patent Office Report on Agriculture, aid Low 
much it will cost when delivered ? 

S. Framingham, 1857. E. H. Cooripee. 


REMARKS.—Write to the member of Congress 
from your district to send you a copy, and he will 
undoubtedly do so. 


POP CORN. 


Will some one inform me what kind of ma- 
nure is best to plant common pop corn with? I 
have tried to raise it two seasons, and failed. Is 
it best to soak the corn or not? How would it 
do to plant this corn with potatoes, both in one 
hill ? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Dee. 16, 1857" 


? 





ConsoLaTIoN.—A miserly old farmer, who had 
lost one of his best hands in the midst of hay- 





making, remarked to the sexton, as he was filling 


up the poor fellow’s grave, “It isa sad thing to 
lose a good mower at a time like this; but, after 
all, poor Tom was a dreadful great eater.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
MISERIES OF FARMING. 


While reading the piece thus headed, I have 
been trying to picture to myself what kind of a 
man the one that wrote this must be, but I have 
not been able to come to any conclusion what 
kind of a picture to draw of him. 

I acknowledge with him that the earth sponta- 
neously brings forth thorns and thistles; but God 
has given man power to cultivate the soil; has 
given him the horse and ox, and with his’ skill 
he applies the strength of these, to useful and 
profitable ses. Man cultivates the soil, not 
as a beast of burden, not as E. H. S. would indi- 
cate, harnessed with his horse or yoked with his 
ox, but with an intelligent mind, a cheerful heart 
and willing hand, and receives a rich reward for 
his labor. 

As to farming being the most laborious busi- 
ness there is, I feel free to say it is not so, as 
having tried Mechanical, mercantile and farming 

ursuits, I think I am prepared to judge correct- 
y- Inever yet found the place where there was 
not hard work to be done, but I have found a 
great many that did not like to do it, and I sus- 

ect E. H. S. is one of them. As for pleasura- 
bie excitement, there is more in one day on the 
farm than in one month in the store or shop, and 
it is just such excitement as the mind requires 
for health and activity. What is more pleasing 
than a stock of fine cattle to look w in the 
every day rounds? there is the orient colt, with 
his graceful manceuvres around the field; there are 
the sheep and playful lambs. And what is more ex- 
citing and pleasing, than following that good ea- 
gle plow drawn by a pair of well trained oxen or 
horses, rolling the sod over so smooth and even ? 

What class of men has more time and better 
facilities for cultivating and improving the mind, 
than the farmer? Ihave yet to learn of that 
class. There is plenty of work for a cultivated 
mind, even ona small farm. In regard to the 
comfort and ease of the manufacturer, the me- 
chanic and merchant, I would refer FE. H. S. to 
the present pinching times; ask him to contrast 
their situation with that of the farmer. 

Oxford, Nov. 10, 1857. W. L. D. 





PIGEON CATCHING. 


Few persons, perhaps, are aware how many 
wild pigeons are taken at the West, and brought 
to the eastern markets, or how much they con- 
tribute to supply the demand. for flesh. Mr. T. 
N. TaYtor, of Plymouth county, and one of a 
company engaged in the business, informs us 
that one of his associates ‘caught the past fall, in 
two months, or less, one thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-six dozen, or two hundred and seven 
thousand and twelve pigeons.” Enough, certain- 
ly, to make a good many pigeon pies, in the © 
hands of a skilful cook. 
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MANURES FROM ABROAD. 


In a private letter from one of our most ob- 
serving and intelligent correspondents, is the fol- 
lowing paragraph: “Jn the matter of manures 
we need a reform. This State, in its LIME and 
MUCK, MARL, &c., contains, I have no doubt, in 
herself ample means of restoring all the lost fer- 
tility of her lands. These are among the most 
durable of all manures. Why then purchase from 
abroad those expensive ones, whose effects, at best, 
are often doubtful?” We give the paragraph 
prominence, because its truths are of more im- 
portance to the mass of our farmers, than any 
thing we can utter beside. There must be a re- 
form in the matter of manures, for they are the 
keystone upon which rests all the farmer’s suc- 
cess. 

We have no desire to discourage the use of 
specific manures by those who can afford to fail 
in an experiment; they are undoubtedly useful in 
degree, and it is well for us all to know their in- 
trinsic value. But the common farmer cannot 
afford to test them, only in a small, uncertain and 
unsatisfactory way, and, we fear, that when his 
hopes of good results from his crops rest on them, 
his mind will be diverted from the only true and 
natural way of fertilizing his land—namely—from 
the sources which the land itself affords. Some of 
these sources we hope in the course of the year 
to be able briefly to point out. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MIXING OF PLANTS. 


Mr. Eprror :—In a late Farmer, I notice that 
your correspondent, Essex, in some remarks up- 
on squashes, says:—“An inquiry has often been 
made, how is the purity of the squash preserved ?” 
and then goes-on to say, “I have never met more 
sensible remarks on this point, than the follow- 
ing, which I quote from a a on vegetable 
products about to appear, in the Transactions v 
se Essex Agricultural Society for 1857, as fol- 
ows.” 

“It is amistake to suppose that the seed of the 
squash is pure, because the squash itself has all 
the outward characteristics of purity. The cross- 
ing of varieties, as in the apple and pear, and all 
our fruits, is not in the pulp, but in the seed ; 
and were the squash vine like our trees, perenni- 
al, no matter how near other varieties might 
grow, the fruit would always be constant; but 
when we plant the seed, be it of squash, apple, 
or pear, then the result of growing in the vicini- 
ty of other varieties, at once shows itself in point 
of all degrees of purity, though the seed planted 
may have all come from one squash.” 

our correspondent says this doctrine may, in 
some manner, explain the vexed question, “will 
seed taken from squashes yield pumpkins? and 
vice versa.” Now, nothing is more certain than 
the crossing of different varieties of the same 
species if one is fertilized with the pollen of 
another. But it is a well known fact that the 





cross has no effect upon the fruit of the present 
year, but appears in the next generation raised 
from the fertilized seed. This is a law in the veg- 
etable economy, which should be familiar to all 
farmers and horticulturists. What thousands of 
dollars are annually lost by planting seed not 
true to their kind. Dealers in seeds should nev- 
er purchase any for sale, unless they know they 
are raised by persons understanding this subject. 

Your correspondent remarks, “I had supposed 
these vegetables, (pumpkins and squashes) to be 
as different in their nature, as are the African 
and European in the human family.” Undoubt- 
ely they are so, but they are of the same species, 
and susceptible of being crossed, and a new vari- 
ety produced. And so of the human race, they 
are of the same family, and therefore varieties 
exist. 

Plants of one genus cannot be crossed with 
those of another, but remain distinct. There is 
no changing of the nature of any plant, or ani- 
mal; yet there are those who insist that wheat 
turns to chess, and becomes worthless as a grain. 
But the doctrine that wheat turns to chess, and 
Indian corn to mullen, rests on untenable ground. 
A man has not the power to change the nature 
of any created thing, but science gives him a 
most interesting power to originate new varieties 
of animals or vegetables, by crossing the breeds 
of the same species. But the integrity of the 
Creator remains the same, and the awful impress 
of the Creator’s hand which was stamped upon 
every order of organized life, in the beginning, 
will go down, unimpaired, to the end of life. 

Dec. 3, 1857. ” LYNNFIELD. 


Remarks.—“Lynnfield” will observe that we 
have omitted one or two illustrations in his 
article, but we can assure him that it was not be- 
cause we disagree with him in opinion, but be- 
cause it might lead to a discussion not congenial 
with the purposes of this journal. 





DELEGATES TO U. 8. AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Atarecent meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Agriculture, held in this city, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected delegates to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the U. 8. Agricultural 
Society, which is to be held in Washington on 
the 13th of Janu next, viz.: Hon. Marshall 
P. Wilder, Chetien' L. Flint, Esq., John Brooks, 
B. V. French, Moses Newell and Samuel Chand- 
ler. As important matters, affecting the interests 
of the Society as well as the cause of agriculture 
throughout the country, are to be discussed, it is 
expected that there will be a large attendance at 
the meeting. 

We hear that Major Pgore, the efficient Secre- 
tary of the Society, has received the final report 
of the Committee on “Agricultural Machinery 
and Farm Implements” at the recent exhibition 
at Louisville, Ky., and can reply to the numerous 
“anxious inquiries” made by exhibitors. 

Applications have been made to have the next 
exhibition of the Society in Baltimore, Md., and 
Chicago, Ill. Those and such other applications 
as may be received will be acted upon at the an- 
nual meeting.—Journal. 
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WHITE DORKING FOWLS. 


None of the live stock of our country is so gen- cluck a moment before! What means the invert- 
erally cultivated and appreciated as our domes- ed heads of those standing under the tree—there 
tie poultry—and no other affords so handsome a'must be danger in the skies! Ah! I see it. 
profit on the capital invested. Without the pres-| Away in the clear empyrean, floating like gossa- 
ence of cocks and hens and chickens, the farm’ mer on the air, or gracefully sweeping across the 
would be incomplete. Whoever knew a sturdy heavens, may be seen the cause of all this alarm! 
man, a loving woman or an affectionato child, that| Do fowls ever fail to find your choicest spot of 
did not find pleasure in visiting the poultry-yard, ground where your crocuses and pinks and pan- 
and in feeding, tending and cherishing its occu-|sies bloom and shed their fragrance? If they 
pants? It is sometimes said that fowls are stupid,|care not for what blooms above, they well under- 
but that expression is not from those who observe | stand what crawls beneath, and how they can 
them closely. Were they ever found off guard| procure it! But we must not go farther. Are 
when searching for food in the fields? What'they stupid now? 
means that warning note from the cock, and that} After a trial of various breeds of domestic 
rush to the protecting cover of some friendly| fowls, we have come to the conclusion that the 
tree, or hedge, or fence? Their motions were so| Dorkings, beautifully represented in the cut above, 
sudden that they seemed more like a flash thanjare as good as any, if not the best fowls among 
anything else. But what was it for? Nodogorjus. They are of good size, good layers, good 
prowling cat is near—all is as still as the cham-|mothers, of remarkably good habits and manners 
ber of death,—and yet some impending danger |while living, and when dressed for the table will 
has struck terror into all! Not a chick is seen|suit master and mistress too. Their “meat is fine, 
where numbers quietly chirped to the mother’s'their bodies are large, and better proportioned 
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than any others, being long, full and well fleshed 
in the breast; have short legs and beautiful 
plumage, and with five instead of four toes.’’ 
The feathers on many of them extend down the 
legs to the crown of the toes. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FRUITS AND FRUIT JUICES. 
Fruit juices, it has been said, are the milk of 


age; thus contradicting, as some may at first! fa 


think, the views in my late article in this. paper, 
on the use of the milk of animals. _ 

But is there, after all, any contradiction? [ 
think otherwise. My main object, in that article, 
was to show the folly—aye, and the wickedness, 
too, if you please—of requiring woman to spend 
so much of her vital energy in thanging milk, 
which, when new from the cow, is comparatively 
good food, into butter, which is worse, and cheese, 
which is much worse; and all without any com- 
pensation. When you boil a farinaceous article, 
as the potato, or chestgut, or the wheat kernel, 
there is at least an apparent gain; and so there 
is in cooking several of the other roots besides 
the potato ; as well as the winter pear, the quince, 
and some of the other fruits. .But in cooking 
milk, so to call it, there is no compensation; but 
at every step, a loss, Even in boiling it, I sup- 

ose its usefulness, unless us a_medicinal agent, 
1s somewhat impaired. 

It will hence, as I trust, be clearly seen that it 
was no part of my object, in the article alluded 
to, by commending milk, to throw anything else 
into the shade ; above all, such an important item 
of human.aliment, as I conceive fruits to be ; but 

_simply to persuade people to substitute milk for 
its products, and thus at once save themselves 
and their housekeepers, and practice good sound 
roundabout economy. ; 

But all this does not militate at all against the 
ancient adage, “Milk for babes, stronger food for 
adults,” or the more modern one above alluded to, 
that fruits contain the milk of adult life. On the 
contrary I have taught the latter doctrine, both 
by precept and example, now about a quarter of 
@ century. 

Some have supposed not only that fruits and 
fruit-juices were preferable, for all but children, 
to milk; but that there was an incompatibility 
between them. Thus Dr. Dewees, of Philadel- 
phia, in his great work for mothers, says that 
children under two years of age should never use 
any fruit. It is true he does not tell us why ; but 
it is quite natural to suppose it is because milk 
and fruit are not apt to go well together. 

My purpose, at the present time—in addition 
to making the above explanation,—is to com- 
mend to all my countrymen who have passed be- 
yond the merest threshold of infancy, the use of 
fruits,as a part of their daily food. Fruit e 
said to be “gold in the morning, silver at noon, 
and lead at night ;” and I always prefer to have 
them used in the early part of the day. Never- 
theless, when the supper is taken early, and is 
not a bad one in qualiey or quantity, a small pro- 
portion of fruit is poet allowable, such as 
a baked apple or two, or a few strawberries or 
huckleberries. 

The fruit juice may be expressed into “Pharaoh’s 


ey ; : 2 aes. 2S fs 
it may be eaten in the pulp where Nature 
may be eater 


cup,””_or, é 
fomned it. Icprefer the latter. It 
alone, or-with-breadl—and it may be upeooked or 
céoked.” Bread and fruit form oheOfthe best, 
meals for laboring men and women which can be 
found. If bread is the staff of life at every age, 
fruit-juices are its wine, especially in- its ‘middle 
and attheend. _ fh ~tna 

Many say they cannot eat fruit.. The teacher 
of one of our most popular female seminaries, one 
no 4 not long since,.told me this story. “My 
father,” said he, “could eat fruit all day long, as it 
were; but L-can hardly eat so much as an.apple, 
without snffering from it.” “Perhaps,” said I, 
“your father ate too much fruit, and thereby_so 
deranged his system that he has vee to 
you a greatly enfeebled vitality. _But_tell me 
when you eat your fruit.” “Why, usually after 
dinner, or sometimes before a meal.” “Did you 
never eat @ good mellow apple along with your 
dinner, just as you would a potato ?” “No, pev- 
er!” “Try one then, tomorrow.” “TI will.” 

I have heard no more from the Professor, but 
have no-doubt that by making fruit a part_of_his 
meal, instead of “eating it when he had already 
eaten enough of something else, he has been 
able to use it not only without unfavorable re- 
ports, but even with great advantage. “e 

Is it needful that I should say: it ought..te_be 
well masticated ?. The stomach has no grinding 
apparatus or — ; and it ‘s no wonderif they 
who swallow large.pieces of crude and evenchard 
apple, without chewing it, have trouble. Every 
particle needs to come in contact with the saliva, 
as much as every particle of a crust of bread, 

A lady in West Dedham—a pillar in one of the 
churches there—is so much attached to a bread 
and fruit diet, that she seldom if ever goes abroad 
to a meeting or a concert for females where, re- 
freshments are taken, without carrying withher _ 
some = and a piece of bread. She is. now 
about threescore and ten, and has pursued this 
course for twenty years or more; and is likely to 
do so for many years to come. ' 

Here, as your readers will see, is afiother indi- 
cation of good to come, on behalf of our house- 
keepers. They who can make a meal of bread 
and apples once or twice a day, require no boil- 
ing water to cleanse their dishes; nor any long 
array of culinary apparatus in cooking. They have 
a sort of tahepedeate of which the world that 
has not yet attained to it has no conception. Be- 
sides, they acquire a renovated appetite, and their 
gustatory enjoyment is incre&sed from tweuty to 

y per cent. on WW, An As 

Auburndale, Jan., 1858. Z 
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- Diary For 1858,—Those persons*who mean 
to keep up with their affairs, and be prompt at 
their appointments, cannot with safety trust to 
memory for all the demands upon them. They 
must “make a note” to refer to. And what can 
they find for this, equal to a neat, compact and 
convenient Diary, for 1858, sold by T. Groom & 
Co., 82 State St., Boston. 








“LP. 8S. G——_—n,” Derry, N. H., will please 





— our thanks for his kind invitation. We 
shall improve the first opportunity to accept it. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


THE BERKSHIRE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


My attention has just been called to an article 
in the December number of the Farmer, in refer- 
ence to the history of this Society, the conclu- 
sions of which I cannot suffer to pass without 
comment. These conclusions, although justified 
by the unexplained circumstances which appear 
on paper, are unwarranted, I consider, in fact, and 
unjust in their spirit. I confess, that I have per- 
ceived with regret and surprise, on more than 
one occasion, the exhibition of an apparent pur- 
pose in the Farmer of impugning the claims of 
the Berkshire Society, and of detracting from the 
fame of its projectors. 

Ne controversy has ever existed as to the nom- 
inal priority of an association in Middlesex Coun- 
ty called ‘an “Agricultural Society.” The old 
“Massachusetts Agricultural Society” had, I be- 
lieve, a still greater antiquity. Mr. Watson, in 
his History, adverts to one, if not both of these 
organizations, as Maving an existence antece- 
dent to the Berkshire Society. Had they, how- 
ever, for practical purposes, any other than a 
mere paper existence? In reference to the Mas- 
sachusetts Society, Mr. Watson remarks in a 
public address: “It will be peculiarly grateful 
to every member of this society to know that the 
mother society in this State is at length aroused 
from her lethargy, cautiously treading in your 
footsteps. The week ensuing they will exhibit 
their first cattle show at Brighton. They are 
blessed with respectable funds for years accumu- 
lating, but’of'no practical use to the community 
thus far.” (Memoirs Elkanah Watson, p. 454, 
2d edition.) Will the courteous and intelligent 
editor of the Farmer assert that these remarks 
did not apply with equal or greater force to the 
character of the Middlesex Society? That soci- 
ety had doubtless a chartered name, but did it 
exhibit any vitality? Had it impressed any 
stamp upon the husbandry of the county, had it 
accomplished any act that communicated progress 
or improvement to the cause of agriculture or 
domestic manufactures? Had it infused any en- 
thusiasm, any zeal, any increased effort, any sal- 
utary emulation in the agricultural community ? 
Had it in truth any other than a mere paper ex- 
istence, such as distinguishes some of the enev- 
olent institutions of the present day, who adopt 
vigorous resolutions without exhibiting any cor- 
respondent action? Was the Middlesex Societ 
known or heard of beyond its own circle? Did it 
present any. programme of premiums, or had it 
any public exhibition? Agricultural societies 
under that designation were no novelty even be- 
fore the charter of the Middlesex Society existed. 

The friends of the Berkshire Society pretend 
to no priority of date, but rest their claim for its 
pre-eminence upon its originality, its novel and 
peculiar plan, upon the efficiency and vigor of its 
operations, which imparted to its action the high- 
est practical usefulness. The measures of the 
Berkshire Society were original, peculiar and po- 
tent, by which the interest and pride of individu- 
als were excited, and competition and emulation 
aroused. It engayed the public attention, enlist- 
ed the popular sympathy, gave to the farmer a 
joyous festival, and elevated and dignified by its 





tendencies the profession of Agriculture. It stim- 
ulated science in agriculture and promoted the 
introduction of improved breeds of animals.— 
These features formed the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the Berkshire Society, and made it the 
model and exemplar of all succeeding societies 
in the Union. ese facts constitute its indis- 
putable claims to regard and veneration. In this 
aspect it asserts novelty and originality. It was 
the first agricultural society not only of Massa- 
chusetts, but of the Union, in its special form 
and in its peculiar mode of operations. 

I was present at the first and many succeeding 
fairs of the Berkshire Society, and occupied a po- 
sition which rendered me familiar with its meas- 
ures and history. I recall the presence of numer- 
ous conspicuous and intelligent men, on these 
occasions, from the eastern sections of the State, 
and can distinetly recollect the high encomiums 
they were wont to express on the measures of the 
Berkshire Society, and on its novel and attrac- 
tive system, but never heard an allusion to the 
existence of the Middlesex Society. John Adams, 
who was himself at one time President of the 
Massachusetts Society, in a letter addressed to 
Mr. Watson, ascribes to him the character of 
“father of American agricultural societies.” (Ib. 
p. 238.) Had the advocates of the Berkshire Soci- 
ety asserted its claims to priority and originality 
as the first agricultural society formed on the 
modern and improved system, there would have 
been no confusion, and no controversy could have 
occurred, for their position would then have been 
impregnable. This high and enviable attitude 
they may fearlessly assume, and they may point 
with just pride to innumerable societies scattered 
over the whole breadth of our broad country, 
whose system and operations retain the model 
and reveal the lineaments of their common moth- 
er, and who unhesitatingly trace their origin to 
the humble society of Berkshire. Can the Mid- 
dlesex Society present a record so glowing and 
honorable ? 

The article I have referred to, justly ascribes 
to Elkanah Watson prominence in the projection 
and formation of the Berkshire Society, but he 

efficient and patriotic coadjutors, some of 

om yt survive. Is it evincive of gratitude or 

justice, to deprive any of these patriots of even a 

single leaf from the chaplet of their well-earned 

fame, in an attempt to assert the prior claim of 

a society which seems to have had a mere nomi- 
nal existence, without vitality or usefulness ? 

An effort, on ground like this, to invalidate the 
claims of the Berkshire Society, appears to me 
very like, (comparing small things with great,) 
an attempt to disparage the merits of Columbus, 
because the Northmen may possibly have made 
earlier voyages than the great Genoese to this 
continent. JUSTICE. 


MemarkKs.—In the above article, the writer 
seems to us to manifest feelings which are whol- 
ly uncalled for by the subject or the occasion. He 
makes an allegation against the Farmer, the truth 
of which we not only do not admit, but which we 
deny in the most unqualified terms. So far from 
its having been “our purpose to impugn the 
claims of the Berkshire Society, and detract from 
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the fame of its projectors,” we have always en- 
deavored to give full credit to this Society, for its 
efficient and well-directed exertions to advance 
the cause of agriculture, and we have always 
looked upon its distinguished founder, not only 
with esteem and respect, but even with admira- 
tion and affection. Having travelled extensively 
in his own and in foreign countries, and having 
carefully observed their condition, he removed 
into Berkshire in 1807. He immediately per- 
ceived the wants of the agricultural community 
around him, and set himself to work to arouse 
the farmers to a sense of those wants, and to de- 
vise the best methods of supplying them. In his 
patriotic labor, he spared neither pains nor ex- 
pense. In 1807 he obtained the first pair of me- 
rinos ever introduced into Berkshire. In the 
winter of 1807-8, he addressed the farmers of 
Berkshire on the subject of the spread of merino 
sheep. In these first essays, he says in his “His- 
tory of Agriculwral Societies on the Berkshire 
System,” “the following extracts were an introduc- 
tion to the subject of establishing an Agricultural 
Society.” One sentence from these “Extracts” is 
the following: “The most certain and direct road 
to effect this great object, it appears to me, will 
be the organization of An Agricultural Society.” 

In 1808, he introduced an improved breed 
of swine into Berkshire. In the same year, 
he purchased a young bull of a celebrated 
English stock, with a view, as he says, “of ame- 
liorating the breed of cattle.” In August, 1810, 
he wrote an appeal to the public, which he pro- 
cured twenty-six farmers to sign, and appointed 
a cattle show to be held on the first of the follow- 
ing October, at Pittsfield. This show was subse- 
quently held, and [on the following winter, 1810- 
11,) he says, “we were incorporated into an agri- 
cultural society.” He was appointed or elected 
President. On the 24th of September following, 
a cattle show was held, which he opened by an 
address. Of this he says,—“Having spoke in 
public, and feeling the awkwardness of my situa- 
tion, standing before the multitude I had been 
principally instrumental in assembling, as a vis- 
ionary projector,—it was with infinite difficulty I 
could command my nerves, to commence and pro- 
ceed in my address.” It began thus, “On this first 
occasion of our meeting as an Agricultural Soci- 
ety under the sanction of law,” &c. 

Here we have, in the words of its projector and 
founder, an account of the origin and first meet- 
ings of the Berkshire Agricultural Society. 

Now, then, let us look at the origin of the Mid- 
dlesex Society, and it seems to us to be merely a 
question of dates, to be decided by the records, 
and one upon which there is no more occasion for 
the exercise of feelings of jealousy, than there is 
upon any other question of dates and figures. 





The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Ag- 
riculture was incorporated in 1792. In Decem- 
ber, 1793, a circular was issued by some members 
of the Massachusetts Society, residing in Middle- 
sex county, inviting other members to meet at 
Chelmsford, on the 6th of January, 1794, “to lend 
their aid in forming such measures as shall ap- 
pear calculated to promote, and in general to im- 
prove the ‘Husbandry of the county.’” The meet- 
ing took place on the day appointed, and an as- 
sociation was formed, and the following preamble 
to their rules and regulations adopted. After re- 
ferring to the recommendation of the State Soci- 
ty, which had led to their meeting, they say, 
“We, the subscribers, members of said society, 
dwelling in the western part of the county of 
Middlesex, being desirous of furthering the laud- 
able designs of the said society, and promoting 
to the utmost of our power the Husbandry of our 
county, do hereby associate together and form 
ourselves into a society, for the purposes above 
expressed, by the name and style of the Middle- 
sex Husbandmen, and do adopt and agree to the 
following rules and regulations.” 

On the 3d of February, 1794, the newly-formed 
society issued another circular to many gentle- 
men in the county, inviting them to become mem- 
bers. On the 27th of October, 1794, the society 
again met, and passed resolutions completing 
their organizations, appointing committees, re- 
ceiving communications upon agricultural subjects, 
&e. &e, These meetings were continued two or 
three times a year; In 1799, Rev. E. Foster, of 
Littleton, delivered an “Oration on Agriculture.” 
In the winter of 1803-4, the sociéty was incorpo- 
rated, and in October of that year, the first Board 
of Trustees was appointed under the act of incor- 
poration, consisting of Oliver Prescott, Timothy 
Bigelow, Ebenezer Bancroft and Abel Fletcher. 

Now it seems to us that not another word is 
necessary to settle this long mooted question. 
The case, as the lawyers would say, is fairlymade 
out. The only question that has ever been rais- 
ed by us, is clearly settled by the dates them- 
selves, and we would not say another word, only 
that the writer of the above has raised an entire- 
ly different question, and thrown out various in- 
sinuations, entirely foreign to the true question. 
The question which he discusses relates to the 
comparative merits and measures and usefulness 
of the two societies. Even the elder Watson 
looked with feelings of paternity upon the society 
which he had otganized, and was disposed to 
speak somewhat slightingly of societies previous- 
ly existing. He said, in the autumn of 1816, in 
an address referring to the State society, “they 
are blessed with respectable funds for years ac- 
cumulating, but of no practical use to the com- 
munity thus far.” Whether this was generous 
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or just we will not attempt to decide. Perhaps 
it was pardonable in one who had spent much 
time and thought in devising and carrying into 
operation a plan of his own, which was well adapt- 
ed to the wants of the community in which he 


dwelt, and which has proved eminently success-| * 


ful. But because his plan was a good one, it by 
no means follows that no other plan could be 
good. We will not attempt a defence of the State 
society,—it is able to take care of itself. The re- 
sults of their labors constitute their best defence. 
A part of these results may be found in their doz- 
en volumes, filled with the most useful scientific 
as well as practical matter, a considerable portion 
of which we understand is about to be re-pub- 
lished in a new and attractive form.’ Nor are we 
called upon to answer, fully, the insinuations that 
the labors of the early members of the Middlesex 
Society were of little value to the county or the 
country. The highly cultivated fields, the beauti- 
ful garfens, the orchards loaded with fruits, and 
the superior stock that grazes upon +1e hills of 
this county, furnish, perhaps, all the answer that 
is needed. ; 

If “Justice” had investigated and ascertained 
the early character of the Middlesex Society, he 
would have found its affairs conducted by men of 
learning and intelligence, aided by the practical, 
hard-working farmers of the county; he would 
have found them meeting often for discussion, 
comparison of notes and the reception of written 
reports ; found committees appointed and charged 
with duties as important as those entrusted to 
them at the present day, Besides all this, they 
made annual reports in writing to the State soci- 
ety, which speak for themselves now, and which 
are models of excellence. We also have reason 
to believe that exhibitions were held by this soci- 
ety previous to the year 1810. Does this look as 
though the Middlesex Society had no other than 
“a mere paper existence ?” 

But we confess that we are unable to see what 
connection these things have with the question 
under discussion. If it is proved, as it has been 
most abundantly, that the Northmen visited this 
continent before Columbus was born, we do not 
see how this disparages the merits of the Genoese 
navigator. Whether his discoveries or theirs 
were followed by the most important and perma- 
nent results, is another and entirely distinct ques- 
tion, and we can see no logical connection be- 
tween them. Whether the Middlesex or the Berk- 
shire society was first organized is one question. 
Which was constructed upon the best plan, which 
has been conducted with the most efficiency, or 
followed by the best results, are entirely distinct 
questions, and we have not acuteness enough to 
discover any necessary connection between them. 

For the writer of the article which has called 





forth these remarks, we have no other feelings 
than those of the highest respect and the warmest 
regard, and with this expression of our feelings 
we must dismiss the subject. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
LETTER FROM CONCORD, MASS. 


It is refreshing in these times of panic and 
overty, to know of one factory where there is no 
i of help just as winter is coming on, 
nor any “half-time” or “half-pay.” The mill in 
our village has kept straight along, and will con- 
tinue to do so. few weeks ago, a fire broke 
out on the roof, near the belfry, which threatened 
for a time to stop the mill forever. The fire-en- 
ine was speedily brought to bear upon the 
ames, which were soon subdued, much to the joy 
of the whole village. 

Each family connected with the mill was pre- 
sented with a fine turkey for their Thanksgiving 
dinner by the owners. The pay-day is once a 
month. I saw a poor fainting girl brought out 
of the weaving-room this afternoon into the fresh 
air. She was struck on the head by a shuttle that 
leaped from the loom. A few days ago, a “card 
boy,” a little “off his guard,” lost the tips of some 
of his fingers.in his machine. 

Wood-cutting has commenced again in the 
neighborhood. One Samuel Haynes had an an- 
cle badly crushed this week by a tree that struck 
another, and jumped from the stump. 

Ihave not seen the first ice-car go down the 
Fitchburg railroad this fall. I suppose the India 
war, and the dulness of trade in Boston, will 
check the demand for ice this winter. 

I have banked my house on the north side 
with saw-dust again. It is quicker done than with 
dirt, and more effectual. Besides, the clapboards 
are not stained as With soil. -ft is good economy -- 
to put up extra sashes upon windows in exposed 
places. Wasting fuel is wasting money. 

Between this time, and the first of April, I in- 
tend to enjoy my comfortable workshop in stor- 
my weather. I have a long tin pan in which I 
iL my harness. I have a box of awls and thread, 
and often illustrate how “a stitch in time saves 
nine.” About a house and farm there are a great 
many repairs and little improvements needed. If 
one is remote from mechanics, this work can on- 
ly be done by having ashop and tools. w. D. B. 





SIZE OF FARMS IN AMERICA. 


In the wheat region, south of Lake Ontario, 
the farms are usually from 150 to 200 acres in 
extent, though many are much larger. The farm- 
houses are roomy and comfortable, impressing 
one favorably with the condition of the occupants. 
The female members of the family have ample 
employment in the cleaning and cooking om oy 4 
ments, and the table at the different meals is 
loaded with: a profusion of dishes. House-ser- 
vants are dispensed with as far as possible. 
Butcher-meat appears at breakfast, dinner, and 
supper. The Americans no doubt eat a vast deal 
too much of such stimulating food. Indeed, I do 
not think that any class in England consumes so 
much butcher-meat as all classes do here, It is 
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a remarkable circumstance that farms have a ten- 
dency to decrease in size more ria where the 
land is poor than where it is rich.— North Amer- 
ica; its Agriculture and Climate, by Robert 
Rugsell. 





SCIENTIFIC FARMING. 
We take the following extract from a pamphlet 
by Mr. T. Dyke Acland, recently published in 
England : 


“If we consider on what powers of nature hu- 
man food depends, it is surprising how many de- 
partments of knowledge may contribute some- 
thing to the result. How plants grow—and how 
animals feed—why some thrive and others are 
stunted—are questions as yet imperfectly an- 
swered ; but they are the subject matter of the 
science of Physiology ; a science, the comprehen- 
sion of which implies an accurate knowledge of 
Chemistry and of the general principles of Nat- 
ural Philosophy. The constitution of the soil, 
the varieties of strata, are taught by Mineralogy 
and Geology. Draining, in its present advanced 
state, depends on the laws of Hydrostatics. The 
economy of farm labor — the skilful ap- 
plication of the laws of Mechanics. These are 
all matters of fact, plain, broad and palpable, 
entering into the simplest arrangements of a well- 
conducted farm. But if we go on to more deli- 
cate subjects, how much is the produce of the 
farm affected by the principles of Heat and Light, 
mn of Electricity, by the complicated agen- 
cies of climate included in the province of Me- 
teorology! To the subject already named must 
be added the diseases o vegetables and animals, 
and tlie intricate questions involved in the art of 
high-breeding. In addition to what belongs to 
agriculture as a food-producing art, the farmer 
requires knowledge of the principles which affect 
the rates of wages, profits, rents — principles 
taught by Political Economy, but having a most 
important bearing on the question, ‘Will it pay?’ ” 

Although we would not argue that every farm- 
er should endeavor to become a Meteorologist, 
Electrician, etc., or, as Professor Mapes says, 
study medicine with the view of being his own 
doctor, or law to obviate the necessity of employ- 
ing a legal practitioner a few times during his 
life, or theology with the sole view of rendering 
the clergyman a supernumerary, still we cannot 
help thinking that all general information, and 
the more exact the better, has a very material 
tendency, if properly applied, to prove conducive 
to the farmer’s best interests. Every cultivator 
desires to obtain from the soil, at the slightest 
expense and injury to the source of production, 
the largest amount of crops. In order to accom- 
p:ish this result, unless his means are very limit- 
ed, there are few intelligent men who will dispute 
the necessity of being familiar with general prin- 
ciples in the various departments of his profes- 
sion. The man who grows crops should under- 
stand the nature of soils, which certainly includes 
more research than would enable him to arrive 
at the sage conclusion that one is sandy, and 
another clayey, etc. Then what should be the 
extent of the farmer’s education? Who will an- 
swer the question? One person is found fault 
with for being too scientific, another for being 
too practical. Now suppose these two classes of 


gentlemen would shake hands with each other, 
having as their motto Practice and Science, and 
casting away the baneful influence of prejudice, 
seek to gather and apply knowledge for its own 
dear sake, we might hope for rapid progress in 
mental acquisition, national wealth and prosperi- 
ty. If the farmer were not placed in such close 
proximity with almost every department of sci- 
ence, in a word, with Nature’s endlessly beautiful 
and diversified works, it would not be difficult to 
define what should be the extent of his education. 
Let us apply truths as fast as discovered, and not 
find fault with the man of science because he 
cannot supplant the Divine Architect. Although 
it would be impossible for any agriculturist dur- 
ing his natural life to study any one de ent 
bearing on his calling to its fullest extent, still 
we do not ourselves, and afe afraid never will, 
ssess the necessary information to advise when 
fe should cease to explore, and grieve over the 
exhaustion of the realms of knowledge.—W: 
ing Farmer. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE THINGS I RAISE---NO. 6. 


MYATT’S VICTORIA RHUBARB. 

This is a large, and perhaps on the whole, the 
best variety, though it is not as high flavored as 
some, and is more acid. Large crops can be raised 
with proper attention. It is necessary to trans- 

lant often, or thin out in some way, as the stools 
name large and the stalks will consequently be 
small. It will bear manuring very heavily. It 
should be put, if possible, on rather moist, though 
not wet land. I consider this crop a profitable 
one for the market gardener. 
LINNEUS RHUBARB. 

This is a newer and smaller variety than the 
preceding, and better in quality, though less prof- 
itable for market. It is some days earlier than 
the Victoria. Should recommend it for home use. 

SEYMOUR’S SUPERB CELERY. 

A very fine variety growing large and solid. I 
have raised it three feet long, and blanched twen- 
ty-two inches high, white as snow. This plant 
requires arich, moist, well-pulverized soil, and 
should be kept well hoed and free of weeds, but 
not earthed or hilled up until three or four weeks 
before it is dug. I am aware that this is contrary 
to usual practice, but nevertheless a very 
way, the best in my judgment. Let it be tried, 
and each one judge for himself. I am confident 
they never will return to the old method of hill- 
ing up during the season, and thus causing the 
celery to rust and become worm eaten. 

COLE’S DWARF CELERY 
Is a dwarf variety of very good quality, grows 
short and quite stout. I treat it in the same way 
as the above named sort> 
DRUMHEAD SAVOY CABBAGE. 


This is a hybrid, a cross between the Drumhead 
and Savoy, having the size and shape of the for- 
mer, and the curly appearance and good quality 
of the latter. I regard it as one of the most, if 
not the most profitable cabbages grown. They 
head remarkably well, not surpassed in this re- 
spect by any except the Winnigstadt. I have 





grown it three or four years with uniformly good 
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success. It did better than any of twelve sorts 
I raised this season, and I do not hesitate to say 
that it is not surpassed as a market cabbage by 
any variety I am acquainted with. I think it is 
difficult to procure true seed, though it may be 
had at some of the seed stores. I raise my own 
seed. 
GREEN GLOBE SAVOY. 

A very nice variety of cabbage, being very cur- 
ly and of fine flavor. It does not head very well. 
It is exceedingly difficult to get good seed, judg- 
ing from my success for a few years past. It does 
not usually grow large, and in shape is rewnegg 
conical. Fe home use it is one of the best, i 
pure seed can be had. 


LATE DUTCH CAULIFLOWER. 


I have given this sort a fair trial, and am satis- 
fied it is a good one. The seed was obtained of 
Nourse & Co., Eagle Warehouse, and was good ; 
almost every plant produced a head, which is rare, 
unless the seed is good. The cauliflower is one 
of the most delicious vegetables known, and is 
not properly esteemed. It is far superior to the 
best cabbage ever raised. James F. C. Hype. 

Newton Centre, Dec. 22, 1857. 





YOUNG WOMEN’S PART IN LIFE. 


There is something in a pleasant faced damsel 
which takes a young man’s eye—whether he will 
or no. It may be magnetism. It may be the 
sympathy of that which is beautiful in men’s na- 
tures for that which is lovely in women’s. The 
women have great power over the sex called stern- 
er. Particularly so, if they be young, pretty, and 
marriageable. Young women! do you know that 
it is you who are to mold some man’s life? Have 
you ever thought of the responsibility that at- 
taches to you long before you are married? A 
word you may say to a young man whom you may 
never marry nor even see a second time, will pos- 
sibly exert an influence over his life that you 
don’t dream of! A smile does wonders in light- 
ing up the dark corners of a man’s soul—a word 
in the right place may electrify his whole being. 
A wrong influence will do more damage in a sin- 
gle instant than a life time may correct. Zhe 
fashionable extravagance of a large majority of 
the young women, in town and country, frightens 

oung men away from all intention of matrimony, 
ets them to look upon the whole sex with dis- 
trust, and drives them to scenes where they are 
not bound hand and foot by the manetie de- 
mands of wives who would spend faster than they 
could make. And the fact that this tendency 
shows signs of increase makes the case worse. 
The fever of fashionable dress, the ignorance ot 
housewifery accomplishments, the lack of the pe- 
culiar home-virtues that are calculated to make a 
home lovely—infect the villages now-a-days as 
they do in the city. 

When an earnest, energetic, hard-working, sen- 
sible young fellow, who is in search of a wife, 
sees this, he fears and hesitates, refuses to marry 
at all perhaps, and so does only half the good he 
could in the world—simply because he has no no- 
tion of fulfilling the homely but very truthful 
adage which tells of placing a man’s nose contin- 
ually upon the grindstone. We commend the 
subject to the regards of our young women read- 





ers. Let them cultivate the domestic virtues— 
make themselves true women—know a woman’s 
duties—cherish their hands less and their intelleet 
more—and their lot will be happier and better. 
More than this, they will find that there are mates 
in the world for them, and those worth having. 
Will not mothers bring the true mode of life be- 
fore their daughters in the light in which it ought 
to be shown—which is nothing more than that of 
common-sense. That is the rarest of virtues ; more 
valuable because there is comparatively little of 
it to be found.— Germantown Telegraph. 





For the New England Farmer. 
TOBACCO. 


It may be known to some of your readers that 
one of the staples of the Connecticut valley is 
tobacco, and yet few know any thing of its cul- 
ture. I propose very briefly to give my experi- 
ence. 

Tobacco seed is the smallest that I know of. It 
is said that a thimblefull will produce plants 
enough to set an acre. About 3500 plants will 
— upon an acre. Fresh seed is best, but seed 

ve years old will grow, though it will take long- 
er to germinate. As soon as the frost leaves the 
ground, select a rich, warm, sunny place, for a 
seed-bed. Some sow in the fall of the year with 
good success. The plants are thinned, weeded, 
and watered freely till about the middle of June. 
Then begin to set in squares about three feet 
apart. Finish setting previous to the 4th of July, 
hoe, worm and sucker the crop all you can afford 
time, till the 1st of September. From then, till 
the frost comes, cut the piants up by the roots and 
hang them bottom upwards in barns and sheds. 
No other care is requisite till the damp, rainy 
weather of early winter, when, if sufficiently dried 
it is taken down, stripped, sorted and packed. It 
is then ready for market. The product of an 
acre under good cultivation is often 2000 Ibs. 
Tobacco likes a rich, heavy loam, though it will 
do well on lighter soils if thoroughly manured, 

At the present time, the tobacco growers are 
generally stripping the stalks. 

From curiosity, I weighed one of my largest 
plants when first cut, when ready to strip and af- 
ter stripping, with the following result : 

The whole plant, green Mi 
The whole plant, dried 
The leaves, without the stalks 

Some people have conscientious scruples about 
raising tobacco, and class the business with gam- 
bling and rum-selling. There is room for argu- 
ment on both sides of the question. One thing 
is sure—it pays well, and that is the chief end of 
all labor. More anon. JAMES NEwTON Bacc. 

West Springfield, Nov. 17, 1857. 





Finz Hocs.—Mr. GatuTiA Heatu, of Con- 
cord, Mass., recently slaughtered a hog 14 months 
old, which weighed, when dressed, 575 pounds. 

Mr. C. P. BLAKE, of Epping, N. H., slaugh- 
tered six, all of one litter, whose average age 
was 16 months, and which weighed as follows: 
427, 497, 625, 525, 530 and 340 pounds! making 
an aggregate of 2,944 pounds. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
SWITZERLAND. 
LETTER FROM MR. FRENCH. 


My Dear Brown :—If I had the least idea 

here I am, my letter should commence with the 
usual date, but probably no map contains the 
name of the “Hotel de l’ours,” up by the north 
side of the Gemmi Pass in Switzerland. The 
place that has a name, through which we last 
passed in coming here from Interlaker, is Kander- 
steg, a mile or so from this Hotel of the Bear. 
We have all heard of the corners of the earth, 
and people sometimes speak of the end of the 
road, but I never fully realized the force of the 
terms until now. We drove horses until we found 
no passage farther. We got into the gorge of 
the mountains till a carriage could proceed no 
longer, till the road ended at this same house, 
and now when it stops raining, we are to mount 
those gallant animals called mules, and-cross the 
mountain pass, where there is room enough to 
ride, and where there is but a step of three feet 
width on the face of the precipice, we are advised 
to walk. When it stops raining, “Ay, there’s 
the rub!” Here it is the 9th day of August, and 
the weather just now is such that I am sitting 
with my hat and a large shawl on, shivering with 
cold, in a house where there are no stoves or fire- 
places, except one in the kitchen. I can look 
out at the window and see the mountain tops 
white with snow, and I can imagine you and the 
‘rest of New England sweltering in an August 
sun; but Shakespeare or somebody intimates that 
aman cannot wallow comfortably in December’s 
snows “by thinking on the genial summer’s heat.” 

For comfort, a man’s home is the best place, 
but if his object is to see Switzerland, propably 
my present position is preferable to old Exeter. 
Yes, here is Switzerland, with her mountains 
piled Alps upon Alps till the snow lies basking 
in the sun all the summer long, and finds in her 
cold bosom no answering thrill of warmth to all 
his ardent wooing. And close past the door rush- 
es a foaming mountain torrent, cold from the gla- 
ciers this very morning, roaring, and leaping from 
precipice to precipice, in haste to find the fair, 
warm valley below. Strawberries are just in sea- 
son here, grown on the wild hillsides. Abundance 
of trout find their way from their native element 
to our table, taken from the stream which never 
dries, but increases more end more by summer’s 
sun. 

Yes, Switzerland is here, out at my window, 
where the mountains rise almost to the clouds; 
almost did I say ?—at this moment while I write, 
as I turn my glance towards them, their heads 
are veiled by the white clouds that have been just 
thrown over them by their servants, the winged 
winds. Last night I sought, as I always do, when 


far from home, for the constellations which from 
youth to manhood I have watched at evening, for 
the stars, which of all things created change not, 
which look kindly and peacefully down upon our 
upturned faces in age as in youth, which when a 
thousand leagues are between us and our loved 
ones, are to us and them alike, when we watch 
them from the steamer’s deck in the midst of the 
pathless sea, or from the mountain peaks of the 
Alps, the same now as when they sang together for 
joy at the first creation. Last night I sought to 
bid them good-night from this valley, but the walls 
of rock which guard the mountain stream rose up 
almost to the zenith on the East, and the West 
was hidden by the mountain peaks... The Great 
Bear and the North Star, however, were in their 
places in view, and the Cross was overhead, and 
so satisfied that the great landmarks of the Uni- 
verse had not been removed, and feeling that the 
same Heaven was above me and my friends in my 
native land, I sought and found repose. 

There is much of poetry still about Switzer- 
land, with more of sober prose. A glance at her 
mountain fastnesses, and at her cottages scattered 
upon her green hills rising almost to the eternal 
snows, explains why she can never be subdued. 
As well might a disciplined army wage war against 
the chamois on her rocks, as against the Swiss 
hunter, more fleet even than the mountain deer. 

I saw, this morning, a mountaineer who had 
brought the baggage of a traveller a six hours’ 
journey across the Pass of the Gemmi, keeping 
pace with the fastest walker of an English par- 
ty, and far outstripping the horses and mules of 
those who rode. I tried the burden which he 
bore so lightly partly on his head and partly on 
his back, and found it almost beyond my strength 
to lift, and was told that the same man could ea- 
sily carry two hundred pounds, and keep pace 
with any traveller along those frightful paths, for 
the whole six hours. — 

There is patriotism left yet in Switzerland.— 
Tell and his brave exploits are pictured not only 
on his chapel, which I saw by Lake Lucerne, 
where he leaped from the boat, leaving his captors 
to buffet the storm as they might, but on the walls 
of hetels and of cottages ; and the spirit of Tell 
was found not to be sleeping when Switzerland 
was recently threatened with invasion. 

But freedom and poverty ever go hand in hand; 
freedom and a hard, ungenerous soil, seem to be 
the compensations set against each other by na- 
ture’s equal law. Although Switzerland is the 
land of the vine, and although her hills and val- 
leys are adapted to the culture of as great a vari- 
ety of fruits and other products as any other 
country in the world, yet she is and must ev- 
er remain a poor country. Her institutions are 





free, her children are well educated, but her soil, 
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is sterile and hard, and her population is already 
too great to subsist well upon the small propor- 
tion of arable land within her borders. 

In the midst of the last paragraph, the sound 
of many voices singing the wild notes so peculiar 
to the Swiss, called me down to the common room 
of the hotel. About fifteen young men and maid- 
ens from the neighboring village of Frutigen had 
come down for a visit, and were sitting round a 
long table, which was covered with bottles of 
wine and glasses, singing in their own language, 
which is, I believe, a sort of German, the songs 
of their native hills. Some of their music was 
very striking. The peculiar falsetto which we 
have often heard in the streets in America, from 
the Swiss singers, is the characteristic of their 
songs. A wild, loud chorus, like the warbling of 
a lark as he mounts heavenward, closes almost 
every stanza. The strangers, guests in the house, 
thronged around and contributed to the payment 
of the bill for refreshments by laying a few shil- 
lings in silver on the table, to which no objection 
was made. At the close of one of the songs, one 
of the men, who appeared to be the leader of the 
band of singers, turned to us and inquired in 
pretty good English, if there was any Amer- 
ican in our number. I replied that I was an 
American, and the only one in the house. He 
said, “I am an American too, and I am glad to 
see you, sir.” He took me by the hand, and held 
me a long time, seeming really affected at the 
meeting. The music was hushed while he inform- 
ed me that he was born in Switzerland, but was ta- 
ken to America, to the State of Ohio, by his 
father, who bought a thousand acres of land there, 
that he had lived in America fifteen years, and 
had returned nine years ago to Switzerland to 
live with a wealthy uncle; that his father had died, 
but his mother and brothers and sisters still re- 
mained prosperous, where he hoped soon to join 
them. 
who spoke English in all'the nine years, and he 
repeated many times, “I am glad to see you, sir, 
I am glad to see an American.” He said he had 
been naturalized, and asked, “How does our new 
President get along with the government?” He 
asked me to drink wine with him, and standing 
in the midst of the Swiss singers and several 
English gentlemen and ladies, we touched our 
glasses, according to the custom of the country, 
and drank to the sentiment which I proposed, and 
he repeated to his friends, “The free countries, 
America and Switzerland.” I afterwards had a 
few minutes’ conversation with him alone, and 
asked as to the condition of Switzerland. He 
says the government is good and the people in- 
teliigent, but that they are poor. The land is 
generally owned by those who till it, but they 
have usually but three or four acres; that many 


He said he had seen but three persons) 


of the farms are mortgaged to gentlemen in 
Berne, and the owners have great difficulty in 
paying their interest, and so they struggle on in- 
poverty. He says many have been injured by 
strong drink, and that the number of paupers is 
very great, and is a h~avy tax on the people. 

It is manifest at once to the traveller that there 
is great poverty in thi land. At almost every 
step old men, women and children are begging 
for alms. A great many persons of both sexes 
are seen with large swellings on the neck, some 
of them almost frightful in size. It is not un- 
common to see two or three women thus afflicted 
in a company of half a dozen of the decent, re- 
spectable population. It is attributed by many 
to the use of the snow water which comes down 
from the mountains. Whatever it may be, it isa 
sore dispensation upon the people of Switzer- 
land. 

I have, referred to the use of wine in these 
wine-growing countries. Two kinds are in com- 
mon use, the red and white. They are kept for 
eommon use in casks like cider, which they very 
much resemble in taste and in strength, though I 
think the common white wine here has not so much 
intoxicating effect as common cider of New Eng- 
land. It is at some hotels put on the table with- 
out extra charge, a pint bottle to each guest. 
The common price of the cheap wine is about 
twenty cents a quart bottle. The same wine is 
kept a year or two, and sold under different names, 
at three or four times as much. 

I called for different kinds at one small hotel 
on the road, and the charge was twice as much 
for one as the other kind, and the landlady con- 
fessed, upon my telling her that they were the 
same, that all the difference was that the best 
was a year the older. The hotel cards offer wines 
at all prices, from twenty cents to two dollars. 
The cheap wines are in very common use, and in 
my judgment are infinitely better than the stupify- 
ing beer of the English and Germans. 

Wine-making is becoming a considerable bus- 
iness in America, and the question whether the 
use of light wines tends to promote temperance 
or intemperance is open for discussion. With a 
view to this question, I have made it a point to 
test the wines in common use where I have trav- 
elled. Leaving myself at liberty to refer to the 
subject again, I will close abruptly at the end of 
my paper. Your friend, 

H. F. FRENcuH. 





MORTAR. 

The ancients made a kind of mortar so very 
hard and binding, that it is now found to be al- 
most impossible to separate the parts of some of 
their buildings. The lime used in these harder 
mortars is said to have been prepared from the 





very hardest stones, sometimes from marble.’ 
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Fine sand makes weak, and coarse sand strong 
mortars, and the sand should be washed before 
mixing, to obtain the large grains. The lime 
should be thoroughly burned, and perfectly white. 
The principle on which it hardens is, that the 
lime absorbs carbonic acid from the air, and har- 
dens, forming a concrete round the grains of 
sand. It was customary to mix with the lime and 
sand, chopped straw, but cow’s hair has been 
substituted ; this is only introduced to cause it 
to bind together, and Peat cracking in the 
drying. It is only used for the prime coat.—Sci- 
entific American. 


| 





BXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
WATER PIPES. 


I have laid about two miles of log pipe, to|¥ 


furnish the city of Portland with water. The 
fountain head is not sufficient, and another pipe 
will be laid down. I wish to know whether clay 
pipe will do, and what pressure it will bear. The 
pipe can be made here. Joun 8. Hawkins. 

Portland, Oregon Ter., Nov., 1857. 

REMARKS.—We have no doubt but clay pipe 
will answer for aqueduct purposes; that is, to 
convey water from a fountain down hill, by its 
own gravity. But common, soft burned clay pipe 
would not bear much pressure; we have no data 
at hand to show how much; nor can that be done 
with any certainty, as there would be so much 
difference in the pipe itself. We have no doubt, 
however, but you can use good clay pipe for com- 
mon aqueduct purposes, and find them durable 
and economical. 


ROOTS FOR 8TOCK, AND MACHINES TO CUT THEM. 
You will very much oblige one, and perhaps 
many of the readers of your paper, by giving 
your opinion as to the best seated of preparing 
turnips, carrots, ruta-bagas, &c., for food for stock. 
Also, by giving a description of some of the best 
machines for cutting such roots, with cost of ma- 
chines, and any other information relating to the 
subject. 8. 
est Salisbury, Vt., Dec., 1857. 
REMARKS.—At present, with the high prices of 
fuel to eook roots in common boilers, and the 
want of some simple, cheap, yet effective mode of 
steaming them, we think roots may be most use- 
fully fed to cattle in a raw state. But they should 
be cut into such pieces as to become easy to get 
at for the animal, whether it be horse, ox, cow, 
«sheep or lambs. To accomplish this we use now, 
daily, Willard’s Patent Root Cutter. A figure of 
this machine, together with a description of it, 
may be found in the Monthly Farmer for De- 
cember, 1857, and we believe no man who feeds 
out many roots can afford to be without it. 


HOW TO BAISE POP CORN. 
I will inform your “Subscriber” how to raise 





p corn. Plow the ground well; put one 
Shovel full of manure in each hill, or spread four! 


shovels full to each hill, and harrow the ground ; 
soak the corn in copperas water, allowing one 
table spoonful to one peck of corn; hoe three 
times, and you will have a good crop of corn, if 
the weeds are kept down and the season is only 
tolerably faithful, 

My father raised marrowfat squashes and 
good white beans, planted the fourth day of July, 
and both got ripe. SopHIa. 

Methuen, Dec. 28. 


LARGE CROPS OF CARROTS. 


In the Farmer of this date is a speculation 
Mr. D., of Hopkinton, wherein he thinks it wi 
be in his power to raise 2000 bushels, or 50 tons 
of carrots, to an acre, in the course of another 
ear. Having had some experience in the cul- 
ture of the carrot, and never having witnessed 
the growth of more than 35 tons, or 1400 bushels, 
to an acre, in one season, he will excuse me for 
saying that what he states is “much easier said 
than done.” From the success with which he has 
cultivated small parcels, year after year, I can- 
not doubt, with proper care in fertilizing and 
clearing his grounds, he will raise as many as any 
other man; but I will venture to pay double 

rice, on delivery in Boston, for all that will grow, 
kt for market, under any circumstances, more 
than 40 tons, or 1600 bushels to the acre. Even 
Mr. B., of M , with his first-rate land and in 
exhaustible supply of manure, has never come 
up to this. ARATOR. 

South Danvers, Dec. 26, 1857. 


A PRETTY GOOD PIG, 


Capt. Willard Worcester, of this place, slaugh- 
tered a pig Dec. 21, which weighed, May 30, 17 
Ibs.; when dressed it weighed 280 Ibs., making a 
gain of 263 lbs. in 205 days, or a trifle more than 
1} lbs. per day. 

The pig was kept on sour milk entirely until 
Sept. 1. During September a small quantity of 
meal was added. The remainder of the time, up, 
to slaughtering, it had what meal it would eat. 

Shirley Village, 1857. Ww. B. B. 


REMARKS.—Please send the “sketch of farm- 
ing operations,” to which you allude. 


HOLDFAST, OR BONE WEN. 


The enlargement of the bone on the jaw of the. 
ox is something that,I want information upon. I 
have been obliged to kill several cattle with this 
trouble. I want to know the name of those 
bunches, the probable cause, and remedy, if 
any. I will state what I have heard and what I 
think about them. Holdfast and bone wen are 
the names I have heard given. Cures are spirits. 
turpentine, or spirits turpentine and sulphur mix- 
ed, applied externally; cutting them out and 
knocking the tooth out immediately opposite the 
bunch. I never have practised any of the above 
cures much, and never knew a cure to come un- 
der my observation. I think they are frequently 
parte by a bad tooth, and if that be the case, 
the removal of the same might be acure. The. 
bunch always is near the roots of the teeth. I 
should like to hear all the facts any one can give- 
in regard to the above. A SUBSCRIBER. 

East Jaffrey, N. H., 1858. 
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THE SNOW. 

The following beautiful Poem will commend 
itself, if not to all lovers of poetry, at least to 
all such as have passed their early days ina 
country home. Who of us does not remember 
the excitement among the “younger foik,” on 
waking of a Winter morning and finding roof, 
and tree, and window, covered with snow—the 
Jirst snow! And here we have the picture all 
spread out before us. Why, we half fancy the 
poet must be describing the very gate, and post, 
and wood-pile that we knew in “old lang syne!” 
Even the “bristling cock” greets the dawn with 
a voice quite familiar to our ears. 

But the Well—ah, the well should have a sweep 
instead of a “crank,” to make the picture perfect. 

Ratru Hoyt, the writer of the poem, has done 
enough in this single production, to entitle him- 
self to high rank in the scroll of poetic fame. 
He is a clergyman, we understand, and a resident 
at one time of New York city, where we believe 
he published a volume of poems, of which this 
was one. The volume we have never seen. We 
find the poem in the beautiful volume entitled 
“The Poets of the Nineteenth Century,” recently 
published by the Harpers, and also in their 
. Monthly Magazine. 


THE SNOW. 
BY RALPH HOYT. 

The blessed morn has come again : 

The early gray 
Taps at the slumbe.’s window pane, 

And seems to say, 
“Break, break from the enchanter’s chain, 

Away,—away !”’ 


Tis winter, yet there is no sound 
Along the air, 

Of winds upon their battle-ground, 
But gently, there, 

The snow is falling all around, 
How fair—how fair ! 


The j.eund fields would masquerade ; 
Fantastic scene ! 

Trees, shrub and lawn and lonely glade 
Have cast their green, 

And joined the revel, all arrayed 
So white and clean. 


E’en the old post that holds the bars, 
And the old gate, 

Forgetful of their wintry wars 
And age sedate, 

High-capped and plumed, like white hussars 
Stand there in state. 


‘The drifts are hanging by the sill, 
The eves, the door ; 

The hay-stack has become a hill ; 
All covered o’er, 

The wagon, loaded for the mill 
The eve before. 


Maria brings the water-pail, 
But where’s the well! 
Like magic of a fairy tale, 
Most strange to tell, 
All vanished,—curb, and crank, and rai. 
How deep it fell ! 





The wood-pile, too, is playing hide ; 
The axe—the log— 

The kennel of that friend so tried— 
(The old watch-dog,) 

The grindstone standing by its side, 
All now incog. 


The bustling cock looks out aghast 
From his high shed ; 

No spot to scratch him a repast, 
Up curves his head, 

Starts the dull hamlet with a blast, 
Then back to bed. 


The barn-yard gentry musing, chime 
Their morning moan ; 

Like Memnon’s music of old time— 
That voice of stone! 

So warbled they—and so sublime 
Their solemn tone. 


Good Ruth has called the younger folk 
To dress below ; 


* Full welcome was the word she spoke ; 


Down, down they go,— 
The cottage quietude is broke,— 
The snow !—the snow! 


Now rises from around the fire 
A pleasant strain ; 

Ye giddy sons of mirth, retire! 
And ye profane !— 

A hymn to the Eternal Sire 
Goes up again. 


The patriarchal! Book divine 
Upon the knee, 

Opes where the gems of Judah shine,— 
(Sweet minstrelsie !) 

How soars each heart with each fair line, 
0, God! to Thee! 


Around the altar low they bend, 
Devout in prayer ! 

As snows upon the roof descend, 
So angels there 

Guard o’er that household, to defend 
With gentle care. 


Now sings the kettle o’er the blaze ; 
The buckwheat heaps ; 

Rare Mocha, worth an Arab’s praise, 
Sweet Susan steeps ; 

The old round stand her nod obeys, 
And out it leaps. 


Unerring presages declare 
The banquet near ; 

Soon busy appetites are there ; 
And disappear 

The glories of the ample fare, 
With thanks sincere. 


Now let the busy day begin ;— 
Out’rolls the churn, 

Forth hastens the farm-boy, and brings in 
The brush to burn ; 

Sweep, shovel, scour, sew, knit and spin, 
Till night’s return. 


To delve his threshing John must hie ; 
His sturdy shoe 

Can all the subtle damp defy ; 
How wades he through ! 

While dainty milk-maids, slow and shy. 
His track pursue. 


Each to the hour’s allotted care ; 
To shell the corn ; 

The broken harness to repair ; 
The sleigh t’ adorn ; 

So cheerful, tranquil, snowy. fair. 
The WINTER MORN. 
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ESSEX COUNTY TRANSAC'YIONS., 


This annual is again before the public, filling 
neariy 200 pages, with much readable and usefu! 
matter. Through the watchful care of the in- 
telligent and industrious Secretary, ALLEN W. 
once, the members find an ample reward for 
their investment in this annual publication. 

First comes the Address of Dr. KEtty, of 
Newburyport, of more than thirty pages—a pa- 
per of no ordinary merit—combining the pleas- 
ant and the useful in agreeable proportions. This 
address shows much research, and a good share 
of practical experience and observation. 

Then follow the reports on the various sub- 
jects entrusted to committees; some of them full 
of useful hints and valuable instruction; others 
bare skeletons giving a mere outline of awards, 
without a single fact or suggestion of any sort in 
them. Among those which will hereafter be re- 
ferred to, as containing valuable instruction, are 
those on farms, by Mr. LorinG, of Salem, and 
on farm implements, by Mr. Procror, of South 
Danvers. Both these papers show a degree of 
attention in their authors, worthy of commenda- 
tion. Then follows an Essay by Mr. FiaGG, of 
Andover, which, like all other emanations from 
his pen, will be found to contain valuable instruc- 
tion, chastely and beautifully expressed. The re- 
port on Vegetables, by J.J. H. Grecory, of Glou- 
cester, is an excellent paper. The reports on 
“Milch Cows of Native or Mixed Breed,” by Jo- 
sEPH Hewe, and on “Heifers” by Wm. R. Put- 
NAM, are also papers worthy of preservation, and 
afford instruction. 

We shall have occasion to refer to this report 
again, and to extract from it some of its valua- 
ble pages. The Essex County Society is doing 
great good, and is worthy of its honored founder, 
the late TrmoTHy PIcKERING. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PUMPKINS FOR MILCH COWS. 


Mr. Eprror :—I observed the following state- 
ment in the Farmer of the 19th inst. “It has 
long been an unsettled question with farmers, 
whether pumpkins fed to milch cows, were ac- 
tually beneficial.” Last September, I had a 
young cow that I kept in a lot where there was 
a large supply of the best of feed. I com- 
menced feeding her daily with shorts ; increasing 
the quantity until I gave her some four quarts 
per day. LI noticed that she did not appear so 
anxious for grass as formerly. Ido not know 
as the quantity of milk was materially increased. 
After feeding in this way some ten days, I stopped 
giving the shorts, and the quantity of milk re- 
mained about the same. The cow appeared to eat 
more grass. I have often fed shorts in the win- 
ter, and am now doing it, receiving a decided in- 
crease in the quantity of milk in every case. 

Now is not the truth of the case, in relation to 





most kinds of feed for stock, somewhere in this 
direction P 

If you give a cow pumpkins, carrots, turnips, 
or shorts, when they have a plenty of nutritious 
feed, and thereby diminish their capacity or dis- 
position to partake of their feed to the usual 
extent, you cannot reasonably expect to receive 
the benefit of the extra feed over and above the 
product of the usual feed. A cow cannot eat all 
yon can lay before her; ana if she did, she might 

e unable to digest it properly. 

Give a cow that is kept on straw, a plenty of 
good hay, and it is reasonable to expect more 
milk. But if you give her a big fae % | each 
day, and that hay begets such. a disrelish for the 
straw that she will not eat it, she will do the best 
ona panty of straw. So I believe that feeding 
pumpkins, potatoes or shorts, will not be produc- 
tive of an additional quantity of milk, when it 
withdraws the appetite from the usual food, or 
when the cow thereby eats the value of the extra 
feed less in hay. 

One cow may have digestive power and appe- 
tite for the extra feed in addition to the usual 
feed, and will probably give more milk, unless 
the extra feed tends to fat or flesh. We cannot 
make every good cow a machine to transfer any 
kind of feed into milk or fat, as we please. The 
best we can do, is to observe their tendencies to 
milk or fat, and feed accordingly. There is a dif- 
ference in animals that will not be overlooked 
by the careful farmer. J. Q. A. W. 
Addison, Vt., Dec. 21, 1857. 





UNDERDRAINING WITH TILE. 


I am glad to set so many inquiries in regard to 


tile drains. It looks as though farmers were 
waking up to the benefit of underdraining. — 

I will make a few inquiries. If the bottom of 
the drain is very hard, and the descent not too 
great, will not the horse-shoe tile do, without 
soles ? 

Should the dirt’be thrown in immediately on 
the tile, or should a course of small stone be 
placed above it? —J. W. Lequean, French- 
town, N. J. 

In reply to the above inquiries, we copy the 
following from a late English work : 

“Draining tiles and pipe have been made in a 
great variety of forms; of these, the earliest 
since the introduction of thorough draining was 
the horse-shoe tile; so called ron its shape. 
The horse-shoe tile has sometimes been used with- 
out the addition of any sole or flat to form the 
bottom of the drain; but there cannot be any 
question of the impropriety of such false econo- 
my. Even the most obdurate subsoils become 
soft when exposed to the action of air and water ; 
after which the edges of the tile are apt to sink, 
and thus destroy the drain. Various devices have 
been fallen upon to prevent such an accident, and 
yet to save the expense of laying the drain 
throughout with chars such as providing the 
edges of the tile with flanges, or using only pieces 
of soles on which to rest the ends of the tiles; 
but all these plans are open to the most serious 
objections. They all leave the bottom of the drain 
unprotected against the wearing action of the 
water, and they all leave the conduit.exposed to 
the entrance of the burrowing animals which in« 
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fest our fields. In every case, therefore, in which| A cap four feet square will cover a hundred weight 


the horse-shoe tile is used, no consideration of 


portion of the bottom of the drain with soles or 
some other substitute. 

In laying horse-shoe tiles, they should be made, 
to rest partly upon two adjoining soles, or to, 


break bond, as it is called. The object of this) 


C of hay, 16 sheaves of oats, 10 of wheat or 8 of 
economy ought to prevent the protecting of every, 


stalks, and keep them perfectly dry on the se * as 


long as you please to keep it on. Hay standing 
on moist land, will gather moisture from the 
ground if left to stand long, either with a cap or 
without one. 


If my friend Buckminster will come up to 


proceeding is to prevent, as far as possible, the Hollis some morning after a hard rain in hay 


chance of any sinking taking place. 

In forming this kind of drain, the bottom of 
the trench must be of the same width as the sole, | 
which is generally an inch wider than the tile. | 
The bottom of the drain must be carefully smooth-| 
ed, so that the soles may lie flat, and close to the, 
bottom at all points. It is advisable that a little 
straw, or some other fibrous material, be placed 
upon the tiles before the earth is returned into 
the drain, in order to prevent the loose soil from 
entering by any of the crevices.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
HAY CAPS. 


My old friend of the Ploughman is out again 
in a long article against hay caps. He cannot 
bear to let them lay in quiet through the winter 
in the garret. His reasoning on the subject is 
almost as strong as it would be to say that be- 
cause a man could not live sealed up tight in a 
glass case, that would just fit to him, it is dan- 
gerous to wear a hat. 

As I have probably used hay caps longer than 
any other farmer in this part of the country, and 
as they have saved qe a good deal of labor and 


money, I feel at all times like defending them 
against the objections raised by men who have 
never used them. 

The best argument I can use in favor of hay 
caps, is, that I have never known a man to use 
them one season that did not like them or that 


laid them aside. They are in common use here. 
I have about 200 of them, and they are fre- 
quently all, or nearly all, in use. When I do not 
want them all, my neighbors who have not enough, 
are glad to use them. I use them for hay, grain 
and stalks, and find them very useful for all. . 
The kind I like best are made of four foot cloth 
torn into squares, with a loop in each corner, and 
four small sticks about twenty inches long each, 
one to hold each corner. I do not want them oiled 
or hemmed or painted, or anything else done to 
them. If it is asked why I would not have them 
oiled or painted, I would say that it is a needless 
expense, as there has not been a storm hard 
enough to wetacock of hay through a good plain 
cap well put on, as much as a heavy dew would, 
since I have used them. As to the work of put- 
ting them on, I will go into the field with any 
man of my ability to work, and put up hay and 
cap it, as fast as he can turn it up, so that it 
will do without a cap, as it takes twice the work 
to trim a cock without a cap that it does with a 
cap. I have tried the weights at the corners, but 
I prefer the sticks to the weights on two accounts. 
First, weights heavy enough not to blow off, (half 
a pound to the corner,) are heavy to carry about, 
and then the sticks bind the hay toques and 





keep the cocks from blowing over, or the tops) 
trom blowing off. : | 


time, and examine our hay that has been capped 
and that which has not, if he does not agree that 
caps are worth having, I will pay his fare, divide 
my dinner with him, introduce him to some of 
our best farmers, show him some of our best 
farms, and make his visit as pleasant as I can. 

E. EMERSON. 

Hollis, N. H., Dec. 26, 1857. 





PARSNIPS AS A FIELD CROP. 


We copied into the Rural last spring, an arti- 
cle recommending the field culture of parsnips 
for stock, and thought we would try the experi- 
ment in order to satisfy ourself on the subject. 
We accordingly sowed side by side of our man- 
gel wortzels and carrots a few rows of parsnip 
seed, and tended them as we did the other roots. 
The soil was the same in all respects. The pars- 
nips were more easily wed out and tended than 
the carrots, because they came up with a broader 
leaf and were more easily distinguished from the 
weeds. They grew luxuriantly—many of them 
as large, at the crown, as a man’s arm, and run- 
ning down so deep, that if the Chinese on the 
other side of the earth had suspected their op- 
ortunity, they might have drawn them through 
for their own benefit. The result was that the 
same quantgty of ground gave us twenty per cent. 
more of parsnips than we harvested of carrots, 
and about an equal weight with the mangel wort- 
zels. We have dug one-half of them—only twen- 
ty bushels—for winter’s use, and the other half 
we have left inthe ground to be taken out in ear- 
ly spring as a fresh and delicious repast for the 
new milch cows then. They are improved by 
being kept in the earth through winter. This is 
an additiona: recommendation in their bekhalf.— 
Rural Intelligencer. 





HINDRANCES TO AGRICULTURE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Messrs. Epirors:— Your New Hampshire 
correspondent omits one item that, in this vicini- 
ty, does much to retard the spirit of progress and 
improvement in agriculture. That is, a proper 
use of capital that should be invested in the bus- 
iness. It is quite the custom in these three “riv- 
er counties,” as we call them, for the “old folks” 
to accumulate all the money they can, by the sale 
of their sheep, cattle, wood and timber, and 
eventuaily the farm itself, and invest the pro- 
ceeds in some stocks of banks, insurance compa- 
nies, or western lands, for two reasons—lst, to 
dodge the tax collectors and assessors; and 2d, 
to get an extra per cent. forthe use of their money. 

The consequence is, not that their business 
lacks the eclat of respectability, but that their 
sons must follow the dollars, and you may find 
them scattered all the way from the nearest rail- 
road station to the farthest verge of Kansas and 
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Nebraska. Within the last seven or eight years 
hundreds and thousands of dollars have been in- 
vested in this way. The legal interest of Massa- 
chusetts is only six per cent., while that of New 
York is seven, and some of the western States 
ten and twelve per cent. The temptation to send 
away is strong, and growing stronger every year. 
Time was when a young, active and prudent man 
could borrow any amount of money on good real 
estate security, from our moneyed men. Now the 
thing is almost an impossibility; and there is 
but little encouragement for young men to re- 
main in this section on that account alone. Still 
farming is a paying business in our hill towns, 
where farms have depreciatec in price nearly one- 
half in ten years, have in mind now a man 
who purchased a farm of 170 acres on credit, 
some six years ago. By labor and good man- 
agement he is now pretty much out of debt, and 
has 25 or 30 head of cattle, 70 sheep, colts, 
salves, poultry, &c., belonging to such a place, 
and in a fair way to have money at interest.— 
Country Gentleman, 





For the New England Parmer. 
AGRICULTURE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Mr. EpITor :—It has been a long time since 1 
have written an article for the Farmer, and now, 
as formerly, I write more for information, than 
to impart instruction. And I not only wish you 
to pardon me for the many questions I shall ask, 
but wish you to answer them. 

1, As I have headed my article, “Agriculture in 
New England,” I first wish to know your opinion, 
Mr. Editor, as regards the profitableness of agri- 
culture in New England. Can it generally be 
made profitable on our old, worn-out soils? Say 
on farms so far back from the sea-coast that sea 
manure is altogether impracticable ? 

2. If such farms can be made profitable to their 
owners, please to state how, in your opinion, is 
the best way to manage them. A/anure seems to 
me to be the essential item to successful agricul- 
ture on such farms. And now comes the im- 
portant quéstion—Where the land is worn-out 
we cannot, as I see, keep stock enough on it to 
bring it up. Consequently we must purchase 
manure of some kind, in order to bring said land 
to a state of fertility that will pay remunerating 
prices for labor bestowed on the same; must we 
not ? 

3. Now the question with farmers in this vi- 
cinity is this: Will it pay for us to buy manure? 
If so, what kind or kinds will pay the best ? 

4. Which will pay the best on a farm, say two 
miles from a village; to sell milk delivered at 
village, for four cents per quart, or make but- 
ter that will sell for twenty-three to twenty-five 
cents per pound ? 

5. bn a farm that will summer, say five cows 
well on grass alone, will it pay to keep six, and 
give them all a little meal, daily ? 

6. Does it pay well to raise vegetables for 
marketing ? 

7. Can our New England farmers make depen- 
dence on the Chinese sugar cane for sweetening ? 

8. Does it, as a general thing, pay for farmers 
to keep dogs? 

9. Does it generally pay for farmers to raise 
pigs to sell, at eight weeks or so old? 





10, What breed of hogs is best for us to keep? 

11. Can we find a better breed of cows than 
can be selected from our old native stock ? 

12, Can the Guenon treatise be fully relied 
upon in selecting dairy cows ? 

13. “What kind of harrow is best for very rough 
and? 

14. Will it pay for a small farmer to purchase 
aroller? Please to state what you think of roll- 
ers, anyhow. 

Perhaps I have wearied your patience with the 
above inquiries, but I do certainly hope you will 
answer them all. We want your opinion on them 
all. Joun Driwon. 

Carolina Mills, R. I., Nov. 10, 1857. 


TO MR. JOHN DIMON, 


Your communication upon “Agriculture in New 
England,” was sent to mea month ago by my | 
friend Brown, with a request from him that 
should reply to your inquiries, and I now em- 
brace my earliest leisure to answer them. 

1. It may, without hesitation, be said, that 
farming can, generally, be made profitable in New 
England. True, some mistakes have been, and 
are still committed, but in spite of them all, we 
have certain evidence that the business is profi- 
table. We may look with pride and satisfaction 
at the comfortable and happy families which are 
reared on our New England farms: they are 
generally well educated, certainly in the common, 
and often in the higher branches of learning, 
trained to moral and industrious habits, and fit- 
ted for various pursuits; and perhaps, in addi- 
tion, received considerable legacies from the es- 
tate of the father, or are comfortably set out in 
the world by him in his lifetime—all more or less 
directly resulting from the earnings of the farm. 
Their early years are passed in a healthy climate, 
somewhat rigorous to be sure, but adapted to give 
tone to the constitution and energy to the char- 
acter. They scatter abroad over our country, 
— New England institutions, and general- 
y proving the bulwarks and ornaments of socie- 
ty where they go. We may look again at the 
comfortable farm houses, “amid the old ances- 
tral trees,” the farm-buildings, fences, and other 
fixtures, the highways of trade and of travel, the 
school-houses, academies, churches, and various 
other advantages and adornments Of established 
and cultivated society, which these farmers have 
contributed to procure, which make New Eng- 
land what it is, and which are in fact a part and 
parcel of what I buy of you in oe your 
farm, or sell to you when you buy mine. We 
can buy land, in a new country, for a small sum; 
but the various things above enumerated are not 
a part of the purchase; and when we have con- 
tributed our share towards procuring them, our 
new establishment has become a large invest- 
ment. Among the — of farming in New 
England, we may with propriety reckon the heal- 
thy climate, the various conveniences of living, 
and of rearing a family, amic the desirable influ- 
ences of well-established and cultivated society. 

2. You speak of the worn-out farms, True, 
many of them have been closely cropped, and re- 
quire a considerable outlay to restore the origi- 
nal fertility. But this can be done by degrees, 
and so as to come within one’s means. Then, 
too, our markets are larger, and in the main bet- 
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ter, and more easily accessible than formerly ; the 
obstructions to tillage are, to a considerable ex- 
tent, removed from the soil, and many improved 
methods and implements of tillage have, within 
- a few years been invented, by which we are en- 
abled to cultivate the land more thoroughly, and 
to rapidly restore, and not unfrequently exceed, 
its original fertility. The mistake has been in 
selling off the products of the land too freely, and 
investing the surplus at interest, or in stocks, &c., 
thus neglecting to give back enough to the soil 
to supply the waste it has undergone in bearing 
those products, so that the farm has been gradu- 
ally losing its fertility, and has not, on the whole, 
,een as profitable to the owner as it would have 
been under a more generous usage. You are, 
-herefore, quite right in attaching the importance 
you do to manure, for the profitable cultivation 
of such a farm—though, perhaps, you do not re- 
alize how much of the article can be made on the 
farm. Almost every farm can supply, within it- 
self, the necessary materials for manuring it well, 
if the owner knows how, and is willing to man- 
age them to advantage. Let me now, as you re- 
quest, briefly indicate to you some of the ways in 
which you can manufacture compost manure, and 
bring your farm up to the desired state of pro- 
ductiveness. 

Collect the waste vegetable substances, where- 
ever found on the farm or by the roadside, and 
place them in the yards and sheds, to become 
mingled with the manure and to hold its liquid 
and volatile parts. These substances may con- 


sist of leaves, turf, the wash or rich soil collected 
in hollows and ditches, brakes, bushes of one 
year’s growth, swamp muck, refuse straw and 


stalks, &c., &c. They can be gathered at vari- 
ous times during the season; and where the 
practice of collecting them is systematic, the ac- 
cumulation becomes, in the course of the year, 
large and valuable, without being expensive. 

Make a tight plank trench in the stable, be- 
hind the cattle, say twenty inches wide and four 
deep, and during the foddering season fill the 
trench daily with swamp muck, or mould and 
leaves from the large rich hollows in the wood- 
lands, or fine rich soil collected in low places, 
anywhere. A dry warm place should be provid- 
ea, near the stables, that will hold a number of 
loads of material for the trench, and filled in the 
fall or early winter. If muck is used, it should 
be that which was thrown out of the swamp at 
least a year previous, and if it has lain on dry 
ground and been exposed to the air for two years, 
it will be still better. Thus the muck becomes 
very dry and fine, is light to cart and to handle, 
is a more perfect absorbent of the liquid and 
gaseous contents of the trench, has to a large 
extent parted with its acids, and can therefore be 
used in much larger quantities in proportion to 
the manure mixed with it, and will still make 
better compost than when used in a green and 
wet state. The compost being thus made a lit- 
tle at a time, daily, is perfectly intermingled, and 
ready for use without overhauling, the action of 
the manure being immediate and powerful. The 
labor expended in making the compost, is very 
much less than would be supposed by one who 
had not tried it, and the pile in the spring will 
be large. 

You may probably find your account in keep- 





ing four or five shoats annually—say take March 
igs and feed them till nine or ten months old. 
ake them a covered pen, in a convenient place 
to receive the litter from the horse stable. Muck, 
turf, leaves, &c., should be thrown into the pen, 
a load or two at atime and frequently, which the 
pigs will mingle with the manure. It is well to 
- in a variety of materials, muck alone often 
ecoming too wet and miry for the thrift of the 
pigs. There should be a feeding apartment con- 
nected with the compost pen, and it should be 
kept perfectly clean. For say five pigs, the com- 
post pen may be about ten or twelve feet wide 
and fifteen feet long, as the manure will be more 
valuable if kept thus compactly, than if spread 
over a large surface. Four or five March pigs 
can be kept quite cheaply through the summer, 
on the wash of the dairy and kitchen, together 
with the garden trash, and cheap vegetables, and 
a small daily allowance of meal. Through Sep- 
tember and October, they may be fed more free- 
ly on peas and oats or other grain, ground and 
mixed with cooked vegetables; and through No- 
vember and December, the feed may be cooked 
corn and cob meal, with a few ears of corn once 
aday. The pigs, if of a good breed, fed thus, 
will by the first of January dress from 275 to 300 
Ibs. each, and cost from six to seven cents per 
pound, and will have made at least thirty loads 
of compost. . 

It would be well to inquire how you can ex- 
pend a good share of the products of the land on 
the farm, and yet get market prices for them. 
That is, if after looking the matter over carefully, 
you can see how you can feed out, say for instance 
an hundred bushels of corn, or other grain, and 
get about as much for it in milk, pork, beef, mut- 
ton, or in the growth and increased value of 
stock, as the grain would bring if sold off direct- 
ly for cash, then I should think it better to feed 
the grain, and give back the manure to the farm, 
than to sell it. Where the grain crops are to a 
considerable extent fed out with the hay and oth- 
er forage, the manure is moré active and valua- 
ble; and a few years’ feeding in this way tells 
very decidedly in the increased products of the 
farm. There may be cases, to be sure, where it 
would be better to sell off the products pretty 
freely, and buy manure in return. If the land 
gets an equivalent for its efforts at producing 
crops, that will do; but it will not, in the long 
run, do to starve the soil and expect it to con- 
tinue productive. Mr. Coke, the late Earl of Lei- 
cester, once said: “the more meat a poor-land 
farmer sent to Smithfield, the more corn he would 
be enabled to sell per acre at Mark Lane. Con- 
vert plenty of corn and cake into meat; for the 
value of farm-yard manure is in proportion to 
what it is made of. If cattle eat straw alone, the 
dung is straw alone, the cattle are straw, the farm 
is straw, and the farmer is straw—and they are 
all straw together.” 

When the land was new, and filled with vege- 
table matter, it was naturally lighter and mellow- 
er than now, and produced well without much 
particularity in the tillage. But by long, and 
generally quite shallow cultivation, together with 
a system of cropping which has considerably ta- 
ken out the vegetable substance of the soil, the 
land has become more compact and hard, and 
needs a deeper plowing and more thorough pul- 
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verization. Then, too, on some farms, with a nat- 
urally deep and strong soil, the surface of which 
has been hard run by shallow plowing and close 
cropping, and where an artificial hard pan has 
been created by the oft-repeated pressure of the 
feet of the cattle and the sole of the plow, in in- 
variably shallow furrows, there is really a better 
farm underneath than that which is worked on 
top; and by breaking through the crust and 
bringing up a portion of the under soil, and mix- 
ing it with the exhausted surface, the productive- 
ness of the land will be increased. You will find 
it advantageous to gradually deepen your plow- 
ing. If the land is quite light, then bring up an 
inch or so at each rotation of crops, until you 
have made an active soil of seven or eight inch- 
es. If the land is aclose and naturally heavy 
strong soil, then can deepen the plowing 
more rapidly, until you can take a furrow from 
eight to ten or twelve inches deep, according to 
the quality of the subsoil, and the liberality of 
the manuring. No baulks should be allowed in 
plowing, and the furrows should be cut and 
turned uniformly of the prescribed depth and 
width. This alone will add perceptibly to the 

roducts of the land, over what could be raised 
if the plowing were hasty and shallow, soil, ma- 
nure and cultivation otherwise being equal. If 
we do our part well, mother earth will be sure to 
match us by doing hers. 

As fast as one’s means will permit, it is gener- 
ally better to invest a portion at least of the earn- 
ings of the farm in the improvement of the land, 
rather thanin buying more land, or putting them 
into stocks and other property, outside of farm- 
ing. The stones, stumps, and other obstructions 
to cultivation may be advantageously removed 
from the land. They take up room, and hinder 
good tillage every way. Perhaps you have land 
that would be greatly improved by underdraining. 
If so, it would be well to investigate the methods 
of draining. Such improvements in effect add to 
the territorial extent of the farm, by increasing 
its productiveness, and they can generally be 
made at a much less outlay than by buying 
enough land to produce the additional crops that 
may be derived from the improved land. 

3. If the various sources above mentioned do 
not furnish manure enough, you may perhaps 
find it profitable to purchase stable manure in 
town, and compost it with muck and other sub- 
stances on the farm. But this depends on cir- 
cumstances unknown to me, and of which you 
must be the judge. Perhaps you can buy un- 
leached ashes at areasonable price. If so, they may 
be mixed with muck in'the proportion of about five 
bushels to a cord of dry muck, which will make 
a valuable compost for all dry lands. Poor dry 
land, which has been well manured, and planted 
a@ year or two, and is to be stocked down, may be 
sown with fifteen to twenty bushels of ashes to 
the acre, at the time of sowing the grain and 
- seed, harrowing the ashes in with the seeds. 

he ashes will be likely to ensure a good catch 


of grass. It is a desirable object gained, when 
we can succeed in covering such land with a 
thick firm sward. The quality of the hay is bet- 
ter, the quantity greater, and when the land is to 
be again broken up for tillage, there is arich sod 
to turn under to decay and help feed the succeed- 





ing crops. 


4. It may perhaps be better to make butter 
than to sell the milk; for the skim milk and oth- 
er wash of the dairy is worth a considerable. per 
cent. of what the new milk would sell for, and 
will help materially towards summering the four or 
five March pigs heretofore mentioned. The farm’ 
must somehow be paid for what it furnishes you. 

Several of your questions depend so much on 
local circumstances, that it is difficult to answer 
them specially without a knowledge of those cir- 
cumstances. 

5. Milch cows tax a pasture pretty severely. 
They are generally taken out of pasture at night, 
and then, too, the feed they consume not only goes 
to supply the waste of the animal system, but al- 
so to produce the milk; so that the manure is 
not so rich as that of dry stock, and the pasture, 
especially if overstocked, ultimately shows a 
marked deficiency of phosphates. If your pasture 
now keeps five cows well, t should hesitate about 
overstocking it with six. Perhaps you aresit- 
uated favorably for plowing up portions of the 
pasture that lie pretty level, and manuring and till- 
ing them occasionally and then laying them down 
to grass again,—meanwhile pasturing enough til- 
lage land to compensate for the pasture land ta- 
ken up. This is good farming where all things 
are a“ for it, and if your case is such, you may 
thus be enabled perhaps to keep six or eight 
cows as.well as five now. The improvement of 
old pastures, within a reasonable expense, is in 
many sections of New England almost the leading 
; a ag in farming. It is comparatively easy to 

evise methods for profitably improving our til- 
lage lands ; but not so for the more or less rough 
and hilly pastures. Stocking them lightly is one 
of the most obvious ways of improvement. 

6. It is generally profitable to raise vegetables, 
if the market is large enough to consume them— 
that is, to take, at a fair price, the various assort- 
ed qualities, first and second rate, as fast as they 
are fit for sale. It will not do to go to town on 
uncertainties; whatever goes in the wagon must 
find a fair market, according to the quality of the 
article to be sold. 

7. It is too early yet to speak confidently of 
the merits of the Chinese Sugar Cane for sweet- 
ening. 

8. Cannot answer as to the profit of a dog. 

9. If pigs are worth from three to four dollars 
each, when eight weeks old, it is profitable to 
raise them. 

10. A cross of the Suffolk and Mackay breeds 
makes the best pig I have ever fed. Pigs that 
are half and half of these breeds mature early 
are deep in the carcase, and have bone enough to 
stand up on their legs till fattened fit for slaugh- 
tering. There is a constant tendency in our fine 
bred swine torun too small. You must have size, 
coupled with thrift and early maturity, to make 
March pigs weigh, on an average, 300 lbs. each, 
dressed, by the fret of January following. Eith- 
er of these breeds cross well with the best large 
breeds of the country. 

11. The best cows of our old “native” stocks 
are excellent for the dairy. But the best dairy 
cows, on the whole, that I have known, are those 
half and three-quarters blood cows derived from 
our best mountain cows of the “native” stock, 
bred to a full blood Durham bull, of a good milk- 
ing family, and the heifers of this cross bred in 
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again with the Durhams. These half and three- 
fourths blood cows have generally good size, ex- 
cellent constitution, great milking capacity, and 
for practical purposes are generally superior to 
either the full blood Durham or original “native” 
stock. 

12. I should certainly always look for the 
marks laid down by Guenon, when buying a 
dairy cow. I have never known a cow with all 
the “escutcheons,” as he terms them, fully devel- 
oped, that did not prove an A No.1 milker. I 
have, however, known cows showing these marks 
only in part, that proved better than one would 
expect who went by Guenon’s theory. 

13. The Improved Hinge Harrow, made by 
Nourse, Mason & Co., is the best kind I have 
used. It is a square harrow, made heavy for 
rough land, or light for mellow land, and for cov- 
ering grain and grass seeds. It is composed of 
two pieces of frame-work, connected to each oth- 
er by iron hinges, and carries a breadth of five 
feet. The independent and easy play of the parts, 
on the hinges, enables the harrow to shape itself 
to the ground continually, so that whether going 
over knolls and ridges, or through hollows, it al- 
ways hugs the ground, and every tooth has an 
operation on the soil. It has thirty teeth, which 
stand a foot apart every way, so that they are not 
liable to clog, and yet their number and arrange- 
ment is such as to work the ground very fine. 

14. The Roller is very useful on any farm, 
large or small. It smooths the plowed land on 
seeding it down to grass, forcing the small stones 
into the soft ground, pulverizing the lumps of 
earth, securing a sure and quick germination of 
the grain and grass seeds, and preparing an even 
surface for mowing and raking. It is particular- 
ly useful on loose and porous sandy and gravelly 
lands, which incline to part too freely with mois- 
ture and manure, in adry season. It makes them 
more compact at the surface, so that they are less 
exposed to injury by evaporation, and presses the 
loose earth around the seeds, giving the plants a 
good foothold in the soil, so that they the better 
resist the effects of dry weather. 

Brattleboro’, Dec. 30, 1857. F. HotBroox. 





DIFFERENCE IN COWS. 


Cows, under certain constitutional ciscumstan- 
ces, are naturally disposed to convert their food 
into fat, so much so that there is great difficulty 
in keeping some classes in a breeding state, more 
especially improved Short Horns, Devons and 
Herefords. ‘Turn a cow of this description into 
rich grass, and she is soon useless for anything 
but the shambles. The quality of the milk she 
gives may be fine, but the quantity almost noth- 
ing. We had a Devon, the property of a noble 
Duke, which carried off the first prize of her class 
at one of the Royal Agricultural Society’s meet- 
ings, not giving more than one quart at a milking. 

On the other hand, there is a class of cows 
naturally inclined to turn all their food into the 
pail. Turn a cow of thir kind along with the one 
aove, and she will rather get poorer every day, 
if the milk is taken from her, while her plump 
and sleek rival is gaining weight. The ena 
will consume greatly more grass and water than 


the latter, returning for it in proportion a still]. 


greater quantity of milk, but inferior in quality. 





In town dairies, when fed on sour grains, distil- 
lers’ wash,&c., the quantity sometimes yielded is 
almost incredible. hen such is the case, how- 
ever, life is generally short, especially if cows 
are in a low state at calving. Hence the reason 
why dairymen purchase near-calves of this class 
in good condition. 

he above two classes may be called extremes, 
between which there is a mean, and this latter 
class of cows, if turned into a rich pasture alo 
with the others, would keep themselves in go 
condition, and give a medium quantity of milk, 
the quality depending upon the richness of the 
food.— Mark Lane Express. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CHINESE SUGAR CANE---RESULTS.. 


FRIEND Brown :—Although you have many 
friends who have communicated their experience 
in the culture of the Sorgho sucre, the last season, 
still I have thought a few facts, elicited in the 
natural way, from sources reliable, would be ao- 
ceptable. Being disappointed in not receiving 
in season for our pamphlet, which is now fully 
printed, an account of the culture of this plant, 
on about one-eighth of an acre, by a friend, 
which I witnessed when on a visit to his place in 
August last—I extract the substance of what he 
says—because I know that what he says is true. 

“The patch of cane (some 20 square rods) 
proved very uneven in its growth, some hills be- 
ing not more than one foot in height, early in 
October; while others, in the immediate vicinity, 
were ten feet high—and the stocks from one to 
one and a half inches in diameter. I cannot un- 
derstand this difference in the growth, as all the 
hills were treated in the same manner. I made 
no use of mine except to let my calves feed it, 
they being very fond of it—always selecting the 
largest and most mature stalks. 

“Many of-my neighbors grew small patches, 
from 9 to 12 feet in height, as even as Indian 
corn. Some fed it to their cattle green, others 
cured it for winter feed; and some expressed 
the juice, from which very fair syrup was made. 
But for lack of suitable mills for crushing the 
canes, and kettles for boiling, none here have 
made any large quantity of syrup. Some parcels 
were very good—others not so good, the syrup 
having a rank, harsh taste.” 

The foregoing account, given by one of the 
most intelligent cultivators in the State of New 
Hampshire, is a fair statement of the success at- 
tending the culture of the Chinese Sugar Cane in 
New England. Nobody here, that I can learn, 
has made sugar from it—nobody made any mo- 
lasses that is equal to what we have been accus- 
tomed to use. 

That this plant will grow—that it will afford a 
syrup in fair quantity, is proved beyond question 
—but that it 1s worth growing for the sugar that 
can be made from it, will require all the energy, 
perseverance and skill of a Hyde, a Lake or a 
Choate, for more than one season’s experiments, 
to satisfya doubting public. Do not understand 
me as denouncing this culture—all I say is, tha 
it has not yet been shown to be worth pursuing. 

J. W. Proctor. 
South Danvers, Dec., 1857. 
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THE LAWRENCE PEAR. 


Since Downing wrote of this pear, in his edi- 
tion of the “Fruits and Fruit Trees of America,” 
of 1848, it has been fruited and tested by many 
persons, who generally agree that it is among our 
best quality of pears. It has not offen been pic- 
tured, and we therefore, find a new pleasure in 
presenting it, together with the description at 
first referred to. 


The Lawrence pear is a new variety, which will, 
undoubtedly, take its place among those of the 
first quality. It is a seedling, which sprung up 
in Flushing, L. L., in the neighborhood of two 
other pear trees only, the St. Germain and the 
White Doyenne, and bears some proofs, in its 
qualities, of being a natural cross between the 
two. Messrs. Wilcomb and King, nursery-men, 
of that place, first introduced this pear to notice; 
we learn from them that it produces regular and 
abundant crops, and the fruit is not inclined to 
rot or shrivel, commencing to ripen in October, 
and will keep till March. The tree is moderate- 
ly vigorous, and has thorny, rather slender, jight 
yellowish-browa shoots. 

Fruit rather large, obovate, narrowing to an 
obtuse end, and a little irregular; pale, yellow- 
ish-green, marked with small patches of greenish- 





brown. Calyx set in a rather deep basin. Flesh 
yellowish-white, melting, juicy, with a very rich 
and sugary flavor. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CULTIVATE THE MIND AND THE SOIL. 


In a previous article I attempied to gather 
from the published returns of the census of the 
United States and of Boston, some idea of the 
proportion which the learned classes bear to the 
whole population, for the purpose of ascertaini 
the inducements which the law of demand an 
supply offers to the great mass of our young men 
for an exchange of physical for intellectual em- 
ployment. 

The result of that investigation was the con- 
clusion that about one in a hundred may be class- 
ed with the “learned professions.” Yet, small as 
is this proportion, it is well known that these 
professions are uncomfortably crowded. For years 
the religious press has literally groaned with ap- 

eals for a half-paid, starving clergy; every vil- 
age has nearly as many doctors as patients; and 
lawyers have so multiplied of late, that one of 
the Boston daily papers devoted its leading col- 
umn, a few weeks since, to an enumeration of the 
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“miseries” of lawyers, and closed with an earnest 
appeal to young men to choose some other pro- 
fession or business, if they would secure the 
means of an honest livelihood. 

Fifty or one hundred years ago, most of the 
learning and cultivation of the country was con- 
fined to the professions. To be a minister, a 
lawyer or a doctor then, was to be a great man— 
to be raised above the other divisions of society, 
and entitled to much deference, respect and hom- 
age for the mere title which the profession con- 
ferred. This is not the case now. “Men are now 
respected,” says a member of Congress, “as they 
are men, and not for their calling and profession. 
We add not an inch to any man’s stature that he 
is a physician, a counsellor or a parson. It con- 
tributes but little to a man’s social position that 
he is of any of these professions, and it will con- 
tribute less by-and-bye. The strong man at the 
bench and the weak one on it, are alike finding 
their own place. Now, learning, talent, great in- 
tellectual power, do not rush to these professions 
as formerly. Of the liberally educated a large 
proportion become merchants,mechanics and farm- 
ers. The unexampled progress made in our day 
in the useful arts, in material expedients, has 
opened new fields for talent and genius, and done 
much towards making all useful trades, callings 
and professions alike and equally respectable in 
the opinion of men, as they are in point of fact.” 
If, then, the liberally educated are becoming farm- 
ers, if lawyers and doctors are giving up their 
practice and turning agriculturists, is it not a lit- 
tle singular that anybody should insist that it is 
one of the necessary “miseries of farming” to 
have “‘a mind vacant and idle,” which “turns in- 
ward, preys upon itself, and wastes its energies 
and those of the body which holds it,” simply be- 
cause there is nothing ir agriculture for the mind 
to do? 

That farming has been regarded as an occupa- 
tion which depended for success mainly upon 
physical power—mere brute force,—that farmers 
themselves have believed it was their business to 
work with their hands, and to leave head-work to 
the professions, is undoubtedly true. So long as 
our fathers had the forest before them; so long 
as it was easier and cheaper to clear an acre of 


fresh land than it was to devise the means for the}: 


improvement of an acre already exhausted, such 
a theory of farming may have been practicable, 
and so long the powers of the iol may have 
been dormant. But when the new land was all 
cleared up, and men were driven back to their 
worn-out fields, they were obliged to think as well 
as work. It became evident that something must 
be done ; something different from what they had 
been accustomed to do. The barren, unfruitful 
fields would no longer produce spontaneously. 
Men were in doubt—the first stage on the high- 
way to knowledge; they began to inquire; the 
mind was roused; a mental stimulus was fur- 
nished; the enthusiasm of “the absorption of 
the mind in a great truth” was experienced ; ex- 
periments were tried ; improvements were effect- 
ed, and disappointments experienced. 

That there has been a waking up of mind 
among farmers is evident, too, from the wonder- 
ful increase, within a few yeare, of agricultural 
books and papers and warehouses. Fifty years 
ago there was not I suppose, a single periodical 





devoted to agriculture published in the United 
States, scarcely a book on any branch of farm- 
ing to be found in any bookstore, and nothing 
like the agricultural warehouses, which now exist 
in all large business towns. 

At the present time there are more agricultu- 
ral papers than States in the Union. Books al- 
most without number offer to teach the “art and 
science” of the profession. Botany, Chemistry, 
Geology, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Natural His- 
tory and other branches of the great knowledge 
family, tired of their old “silk stocking” exclu- 
siveness, and of the livery they have served great 
men in, are now “scraping the acquaintance” of 
farmers, and, in the plainest dress they can put 
on, and in the most familiar manner they can as- 
sume, are offering to assist in their most arduous 
and disagreeable labors. And it would almost 
seem, as one passes through such a museum of 
farming implements as is the establishment of 
Nourse & Co., in Boston,—whether admiring an 
apple-paring, machine, a dog-churn or a two-horse 
mower—that mechanical ingenuity had actually 
gone crazy in its efforts to save the hard work— 
to promote the comfort, and to alleviate the 
“miseries” of all concerned in farming. Mr. Cow- 
per certainly never visited such an establishment, 
or he would not have said: 


‘Ingenious fancy never better pleased, 
Than when at work t’? accommodate the fair ;”’ 


when it is so evident that not only ingenious fan- 
cy, but high talent and deep learning are now-a- 
days never better pleased than when at work to 
accommodate the “toiling millions that till the 
earth.” 

But I see that I have run into poetry, although 
I commenced with the intention of being very 
prosy. 

In my next article I will try to show that “men- 
tal stimulus” and time for the improvement of 
the mind, may be and are found upon the farm; 
and this I hope to do by arguments “as dull as 
a fact,” and as unpoetical as the multiplication 
table. A Ciry MECHANIC. 

Boston, Jan., 1858. 





NNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Trustees of the Mid- 
dlesex County Agricultural Society took place at 
Concord, on the 7th inst. The day was pleasant, 
and a larger number were present than usual. 
Wednesday, Sept. 29th, 1858, is the day fixed up- 
on for the next exhibition. Under the energetic 
administration of its affairs by Mr. President 
KeEyYEs, the old Society seems to have renewed 
its youth; there was much enthusiasm among the 
Trustees, who made important changes in the 
premium list, and in several other particulars, 
that will have a tendency to give the operations 
of the Society a new interest and power. 





PREVENTIVE OF Potato Rot.—A su)scriber 
informs us that one bushel of air-slacked lime to 
one hundred bushels of potatoes, well spread 
through the heap, will prevent the potatoes from 
rotting in the bin.—Germantown Hire. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


LIFE IN THE WEST---SAND HILL 
CRANES---RATTLESNAKES. 


Eps. N. E. Farmer :—I think it would be 
interesting to your eastern readers to hear some- 
ting in relation to the wild fowls, snakes, &c., of 
the western prairies. Among them is the Sand 
Hill Crane, (Grus Canadensis.) Many of these 
noble birds still nest in this vicinity, but their 
number is small compared with the numerous 
flocks that a few years since might be seen hold- 
ing their strange dances on some favorite knoll, 
or feeding, while their sentinels, judiciously post- 
ed, stood ready to giye warning of any intruder. 

Some are credulous as to their dancing. It is 
true their movements are not so graceful as a 
Frenchman’s, but dance they certainly do. As 
for their music, though lacking the harmony, it 
is about as loud and melodious as a fashionable 
opera air. 

The Sand Hill Crane is omniverous, devouring 
pretty much anything eaten by birds. The nest 
is a simple pile of rushes or grass, flat on the 
top, built in some deep slough or pond. The 

, two in number, are shaped much like those 
of the common turkey, of a light umber color, 
splashed with brown. The nest is usually sur- 
rounded by deep water, but the young birds swim 
readily, and leave it as soon as hatched. It is 
believed by many that they separate immediately 
upon leaving the nest, each of the old birds taking 
care of one; the supposition being that they 
would fight if pe to remain together. In 
corroboration of this somewhat singular idea, I 
can only say, I never found two of the young 
birds in company. This bird is easily domestica- 
ted. I once knew one kept for several years, who 
showed all the attachment and intelligence of a 
dog. He never forgot a friend or forgave an in- 
jury. If any o.e had abused him, it was of no 
avail to attempt disguise; he recognized his en- 
emy in any dress, and by an angry croak showed 
his displeasure, and warned them to keep out of 
his reach. - He was a great gormandizer, and was 
very fond of field mice, many of which he de- 
stroyed, being quite expert at finding their nests, 
and searching out the inmates with his long bill. 
He would have been of service in the garden 
were it not for his inquisitive propensities, which 
led him to pull up for examination everything he 
saw them plant. Though a desire for knowledge 
might be very laudable, this mode of obtaining 
it met their disapprobation, and eventually caused 
his banishment. - 

Though a migratory bird, he did not seem to 
suffer from cold in winter, and being fond of 
wading, kept a place in a neighboring slough free 
from ice till late in the season, by tramping about 
in it. He was provided with a warm house, but 
he preferred to sleep with the cows, always sleep- 
ing beside one of them, lying flat on his breast, 
with his legs folded under him, and his head and 
long neck turned back between his wings. He 
was on good terms with all the cattle, and might 
frequently be seen playing with them, his part of 
the performance consisting in springing up, flap- 
ping his wings and whooping tremendously. This 
was precisely the same as the dancing of his wild 
brethren. He would also dance to the waving 
of a handkerchief; and on windy washing days 





sometimes dance for hours at a time, to the mo- 
tion of the clothes on the line. When much en- 
raged, he would stand with his head and bill 
pointed directly upwards, and utter a harsh, 
croaking sound, quite unlike his usual whoop. 

A young crane makes no despicable article of 
food. The old ones, I should suppose, would be 
rather tough and snaky; but an old hunter of 
my acquaintance says “a turkey is not half as good 
eating.” 

AUDUBON supposed this to be only the young 
of the white crane, but he was wrong. The white 
crane is more of a southern bird, and is exceed- 
ingly rare here. I saw a flock flying over last 
fall for the second time. These two species are 
among the largest of our North American birds. 

Geese abound in countless numbers, to the 
great disadvantage of farmers generally. 

In regard to snakes, we have a great variety. 
The ones most prominent with us are the bull snake, 
blow snake and rattlesnake. The first named is the 
largest of our prairie snakes, being about five 
feet long, and the size of a small stake. He is 
not very venomous; when disturbed he utters a 
low sound resembling the bellowing of a bull; 
therefore he is called “bull snake.” 

The second, although not differing much in 
size or appearance, is more to be feared. His 
mode of defence is by blowing a poisonous breath, 
which, if inhaled, will cause sickness at the stom- 
ach, They are often found around buildings. 
They are great climbers, and sometimes will as- 
cend a perpendicular wall twice their length. I 
once saw one seated in front of a dove’s cote. He 
probably did not receive so warm a reception as 
would have been derirable, for when discovered 
he was gazing anxiously at some eggs, that the 
old dove stood guarding with true heroism. 

The rattlesnake’s distinguishing feature con- 
sists of a number of horny segments, placed at the 
end of the tail, and so united that upon their vi- 
bration the buzzing sound called “rattling” is pro- 
duced. The number of segments composing the 
rattle is generally supposed to be an index to the 
age of the snake. But this is not always so. 

The poison apparatus consists of two fangs for 
the injection of the virus, and the glands which 
secrete it from the blood. The fangs are situated 
upon the upper jaw bone. They are curved and 
retractile like a cat’s claw, (being only erected 
when the snake strikes,) and are hollow for the 
passage of the virus. The secreting glands are 
situated one under each eye, and connected with 
the hollow fangs by two large ducts. When the 
snake strikes, the gland is compressed by strong 
muscles, the virus forced through the duct to the 
fang, and thence with great power into the wound. 
The fangs are not permanent, and when shed are 
replaced by new ones from behind. 

e prairie massasanga, (rattlesnake,) so nu- 
merous in this State, is found eastward to New 
York, and throughout the western States as far 
as the Rocky Mountains. In the South it is re- 
placed by another well known ground rattlesnake. 
Ours is the one which sometimes lives in the 
holes of the squirrel, though it is not the only 
species which forces itself upon the hospitality 
of that little animal. The prairie massasanga is 
not often found over two, though I have seen 
specimens full three feetin length. I have never 
heard of a single well authenticated instance 
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where the bite proved fatal to man. But the 
banded rattlesnake is much longer and more dan- 
gerous, while the terrible diamond rattlesnake of 
the South sometimes attains the length of eight 
feet, and a blow from which is almost certain 
death. 

The rattlesnake was for a time our national 
emblem, and it is to be regretted that it was so 
soon thrown aside for the bald eagle. For des- 

ite the horror in which he is held, the reptile is 

y far the nobler animal of the two. He is no 
impotent and cowardly robber, like our emblem- 
atic bird, makes no unprovoked attacks, and al- 
ways sounds his warning rattle, a sure precursor 
of the deadly blow that follows. 

It is doubtful whether any of the popular rem- 
edies for serpent bite are of positive avail, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the internal use of stimulants. 
Probably the best way of treating a bite would 
be immediate excision, if practicable, as deep as 
the fang entered, or the application of cupping 
glasses, or sucking with the mouth. A — 
over the wound would also be beneficial, by re- 
tarding absorption. To be of any use, however, 
these measures must be taken instantly. It may 
be well to mention here that the only poisonous 
snakes in the United States are those composing 
the family of rattlesnakes, moccasins and copper- 
heads. The moccasins are confined to the South- 
ern States- The copperheads have a wider range, 
but are now, fortunately, nowhere abundant. 

D. J. BENTON. 

Manee, Iils., Dec. 23, 1857. 





APPLE TREES BY THE SIDE OF FENCES 


Many years ago it used to be the custom to 
set young apple trees alongside the wall or fence, 
not only against the fences bordering the high- 
way, but quite often along the division lines of 
the fields. This practice has been latterly neg- 
lected, and we believe condemned by most per- 
sons who have planted trees. The question has 
often arisen in our mind whether that old custom 
was entirely without merit. Were there no good 
reasons for placing fruit trees in those positions ? 
Giving the subject some thought, and looking at 
the farms where the trees were thus scattered, we 
confess, has given us several reasons for believ- 
ing that the old way, after all, had its claims, as 
well as the modern innovation. 

The work of cultivating the soil, for any crop, is 
just about doubled on land that is covered with 
fruit trees at the ordinary distances, say from 25 
to 40 feet apart. The trees offer an obstruction to 
every operation, in removing the stones if there 
are any, in plowing, carting on manure, in har- 
rowing, furrowing, and, perhaps, more than all, in 
cultivating the corn preparatory to hoeing. They 
are also formidable obstacles to the use of mow- 
ing machines when the land comes to be in grass, 
as well as obstructions in carting off the hay. 
They are so many hindrances, and consequently 
are as much a tax to the farmer as though the 
amount of hindrance was paid in cash. 


These reasons are not presented to dissuade 
any one from planting an orchard in the compact 
form, but merely to show that objections may be 
urged to this mode of planting as well as to any 
other. 

Some of these objections advanced against 
planting by the side of fences, are, 

1, That the trees prevent plowing near the 
wall or fence. 

2. That weeds and bushes grow and at length 
occupy the ground between the tree and the 
fence, until the former scatter their seeds over 
the contiguous fields, and the latter send out 
their roots to sap the soil of the nutriment which 
the trees themselves require. 

3. That cattle reach after the limbs, either te 
browse them or feed upon the fruit, and thus 
break the trees and destroy their symmetry, and 
also destroy the fences. 

4. If apple trees are set along side of mowing 
fields, we must either suffer the loss of the “fall 
feed,” or run the risk of having the trees browsed. 

5. That where trees are on the roadside the 
fruit becomes a temptation to boys, who some- 
times steal it, knock the fences down, and stone 
and club the trees, greatly to their detriment. 

Now let us see if these objections have any 
better foundation than those urged against com- 
pact orchard culture. 


1, In order to make trees grow so rapidly as to 
prevent their being stunted, covered with moss 
and show premature old age, they must stand‘in 
a loose and porous soil, beside being manured ; 
and this must be their position with occasional 
exceptions, for a year or two at a time, of leaving 
them in grass, for at least twenty years. A strip 
of land near the fence may be plowed and thor- 
oughly pulverized, to set them in when planted, 
and this may be spaded up once or twice a year 
with as much economy, perhaps, as it could be 
plowed; for even in close orchard culture, the 
use of the spade is necessary.after the best plow- 
ing has been performed, and spading the trees 
near fences may be done in spring and fall, at 
odd hours when other work is not pressing.— 
When this is faithfully done, it takes away the 
force of the second objection in regard to weeds 
and bushes. 

3. The third objection, in relation to the de- 
struction of trees and fences by cattle, is- the 
most formidable one. But in order to prevent 
this mischief, the limbs of the tree may be start- 
ed high, the fences made strong, and such other 
precautionary measures adopted as might be from 
time to time devised. 

4. In regard to the fourth objection, if planting 
fruit trees by the side of mowing lots would keep 
cattle out of them, it would prove of essential 





service to many farmers who greatly injure their 
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mowing lands by feeding them too closely in the 
fall. 

5. The fifth objection would have but little force 
in the country, where fruit is plenty. 

Upon the whole, we are inclined to believe that 
the old practice of setting fruit by the side of 
fences, and especially where they border the high- 
way, was an economical and proper one. They 
certainly must find a considerable portion of their 
support from the washings of the highways, and 
they afford shade in summer, break the rough 
winds of winter and render the way attractive 
and pleasant to the traveller. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DAIRY PREMIUMS. 


At the recent meeting of the Trustees of the 
Middlesex Agricultural Society, two dairy pre- 
miums were offered for the next exhibition; and 
as the competitors are allowed to select any three 
consecutive months in the year for the trial, it 
is desirable that the information should be com- 
municated to the dairy men of the county as 
soon as possible. The premiums offered are as 
follows : 

For the largest amount of Milk from three 
cows, during any three successive months, $10. 
The weight and wine measure wf the milk to be 
ascertained during the whole ot the first week of 
each month. A full and accurate statement of 
the feed and manner of kpeping the cows must 
be presented in writing, at the time of making 
application for the premium, and all the cows 
_ must be presented for the examination of the 
dairy committee. 

For the best product in Butter from three cows, 
during any three consecutive months in the year, 
$10. The manner of setting the milk, time of 
keeping it, and the manner of churning and salt- 
ing and putting down the butter, to be fully sta- 
ted in writing, together with the kind and quan- 
tity of food the cows have had. Samples of the 
butter and all the cows must be presented for ex- 
amination at the exhibition. 

JOSEPH REYNOLDS, Secretary. 

Concerd, Jan. 7, 1858. 





HAZELNUTS GROWING UPON A GRAPE- 
VINE. 


The following, from the Hartford (Ct.) Times, 
will be found to be “nuts” enough for the incred- 
ulous even: 

A Curiosity.—Mr. James Danforth, of South 
Windsor, has shown us a natural curiosity, in the 
shape of a grape vine which has clusters of hazel- 
nuts growing on it. The vine was one of a large 
number growing among and over a lot of hazel- 
nut bushes, and singular to say, some of the 
grape vines have produced bunches of hazelnuts, 
er rather a union of grapes and hazelnuts in one 
husk. The hybrid ffuit is a curiosity. It grows 
ii clusters, and presents externally the appear- 
ance of hazelnuts, and the taste, toa, is that of 
a hazelnut. The germ, however, on cutting the 
fruit open, is plainly a little bunch of grape seeds, 
in each instance. The vines neat by (and of 





which this is one) produce an abundance of the 
native frost grape; the hazelnut bushes, over 
which some of the vines grow, have the usual 
crop of hazelnuts. It would seem that the bush- 
es so fed the vines which ran over them, as to 
produce the curious cross between the fruit of 
each. Mr. D. has left this specimen in our office; 
he says there are more of them where this came 
rom. 





For the New England Farmer 
_ FARMING IN ORANGE COUNTY, N. Y. 


Mr. Epiror:—You know that the ideas of 
“nure Orange county milk,” and “Goshen butter,” 
put the mouths of New Yorkers out of taste for 
the milk and butter of the rest of the world. 

On Thursday, Dec. 3d, I left Irvington, New 
Jersey, and went on board an omnibus bound for 
Newark. The omnibus approximated to three 
times the length of those used most in Boston. 
Its course was over a beautiful plank road until 
it struck upon the pavements of the city of New- 
ark, which city is in the midst of the fertile “red 

ound” of the county of Essex. By railroad to 

ew York is a short but interesting ride. The 
extensive nurseries, along the way, could not fail 
to arrest the attention of one who loves “to look 
upon the cultivated field.” The extensive marsh- 
es, too, where the seeds of fever-and-ague germi- 
nate, bear a strong relation to the world of life, 
as it now is. 

I regretted exceedingly that I could not have 
had a day-passage upon the New York and Erie 
road, boos 2 the Hudson branch, to Blooming Grove, 
in Orange county, N. Y., where I am at the pres- 
ent time. But all the world will not come into 
the idea that every man is of so much conse- 
quence that all his wishes must be anticipated 
and provided for. So as one who counts only 
one, in the counting of millions, I have no cause 
of complaint. 

Leaving Jersey City, the red soil is to be seen 
for some time; the railroad cutting slight eleva- 
tions of land and then streaking away across ex- 
tensive marshes. ‘To the eye of an eastern man, 
the dull looking brick buildings and street-mud, 
corresponding in color, gives an impression of 
disorder, a want of neatness, &c.; but to people 
this way, a very different impression. To them 
these dull colors are only mild, in comparison 
with the bright red, white, brown or black, which 
are seen in the buildings and their fixtures, the 
men and their apparel, &c., in the Eastern States. 
I perceive, by conversation with men this way, 
that even in the decided colors which appear in 
the external arrangements of New England men 
and their homes, many this way see an evidence 
of “ultraism in everything.” To some, it ap- 

ears to be a repulsive feature, and one which 
or the time must be held at bay. There is.@ 
more extensive dislike, of this kind, to New 
Englanders, among the people of.New Jersey, 
than among the New Yorkers. Neither appear 
to me to be conscious cf the true cause of their 
dislike and suspicion of the “Yankees.” The 
difference between the two, that is, the New Eng- 
landers endl and the people of New Jersey 
or New York, # attributable mainly to the influ- 
ence of natural circumstances and scenery upon 
the dispositions and characters of the masses, 
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Neither, in my estiniation, is worthy of particu-| The farmers here buy a great deal of grain to 


lar praise or 
liarities. 

I reached Blooming Grove in the evening.— 
The moon was just climbing up and looking over 
the tops of the mountains on the east. I had 
often, when passing up and down the Hudson, 
looking upon the majestic wall of rock which 
rose up on the west bank to mountain-height, 
wished to see what there was behind the wall. 
Now, I had got in behind the wall. The scenery 
was grand, by moonlight. ‘ 

Stepping out of the cars at the ae 
ville station, I was agreeably surprised to find a 
gentleman in waiting for me. I soon found my- 
self at the quiet, comfortable home of a gentle- 
man whose plain exterior would have suggested 
to those fancy-judges who measure men’s minds 
by the cloth or leather they wear, an opinion far 
from fact. I had fallen in with an extraordinary 
man—a thorough scholar and a man of extensive 
knowledge. 

. Morning light afforded a fine view of the coun- 
try. In the distance, at the north, away up the 
Hudson, were seen the towering summits of the 
Catskill mountains. On the east, the mountains 
which skirt the Hudson. On the west, at a dis- 
tance of some fifteen or twenty miles, another 
mountain-range. On the south, towards Sussex 
county, N. Y., bold and broken elevations saluted 
the eye. Thus encircled, lay a beautiful basin, with 
undulating surface cut by meandering streams, 
comprising the most celebrated dairy district in 
the whole country. If it is not a chosen home 
for the Israel of the Lord, it certainly has some 


ispraise for their different pecu- 


of the characteristics of the grazing-ground of 


the ancient Israel, for it is near to Goshen, and 
the trade of the people is in cattle, so far at least, 
that milk and butter are their celebrated pro- 
ducts. It is, moreover, like the land which God 
chose for His ancient people when they came up 
out of Egypt. It is Avo of brooks and foun- 
tains of water. It flows with milk, and since my 
coming the flow of honey has both been sufficient 
and very satisfactory. 

The hills and valleys are covered with eviden- 
ces of the luxuriant growth of sweet grasses. 
The forests present a grand growth of oak and 
hickory interspersed with a few other trees. The 
soil is well supplied with clay and lime. The 
subsoil is stiff and wet. It is neither very rock 
nor free from stones. Water is generally hard. 
Streams are sufficiently wanting in clearness, at 
this time of year, to indicate the nature and com 
dition of the soil. The dairies are large, making 
fine profits both by the sale of milk and the man- 
ufacture of butter. The butter is mostly put up 
in firkins, tubs or pails, whichever you please to 
call them, containing eighty (80) pounds. It us- 
ually commands several cents per pound more 
than the common price of butter in New York. 
It is mostly, I think, in the hands of the produc- 
ers, yet, for this year. 

Murderer’s Creek runs through the place. A 
few miles west, on the other side of Goshen, is 
the Wallkill river; and yet a few miles farther 
is the Shawangunk river, which two unite in Ul- 
ster county, and then swallowing Rondout Creek, 
push forward to Rondout, on the Hudson, where 
they hide their waters in that river, opposite to 


Rhinebeck. 





feed their cows. Yet the quality of their pastur- 
age and of their hay, for such purposes, is as 
good as the world can produce. But they reckon 
a clear gain from the high-feeding of their cows, 
in three ways; namely, in the better condition 
of their stock, the better quantity and quality of 
their butter, and the increased quantity and qual- 
ity of the manure which is made. Will the farm- 
ers of New England “stick a pin there ?” 
Wherever I turn my eyes, the country gives 
evidence of the industry, intelligence, sobriety 
and thrift of the people. Their farm-houses and 
their farms testify in their favor. Their homes 
are the homes of quiet and of moral and social 
happiness. c. 


looming Grove, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1857. 





A THOUGHT. 


The rose that’s wet with summer rain, 
Or filled with early dew, 
Sheds richer perfume o’er again, 
And glows with lovelier hue ; 
The pearly drops that light within 
Its leafy chalice rest, 
But fresher beauties for it win, 
Its fragrant charms attest. 


So hearts bowed down with weight and care, 
Or crushed with bitter grief, 

Show clearly what their virtues are, 
While waiting for relief ; 

Each tender pang is swect that springs 
From hearts by sorrow riven ; 

If on its parting breath it brings 
Some dearer hope of Heayen. 





A GOOD MOWER. 


The farmers will brag as well as grumble. The 
weather is never just right, and their crops are 
all bound to be ruined; but after they are in, 
they do love to tell what famous ones + Ro have 
had, and how much work they did in no time at 
all getting them under cover. “Out in Michigan 
last summer,” writes a friend, “a number of far- 
mers were sitting in front of a country store at 
the close of a sultry day, and telling stories about 
their work, and so on, when one of them took the 
rag off the whole of them by relating his experi- 
ence:” “I say, you have all told whopping big 


yarns now; but I'll just tell you what I done once 


m York State, on the Genesee Flats, and on my 
father’s farm. He owned a meadow just a mile 
long, and one morning in June I begun to mow 


—sun about an hour high—and mowed right 


along the whole length of the field. The grass 
was so heavy that I had to mow down to the low- 
er end of the field and walk, or, as we say, ‘carry 
my swarth.’ Well, I worked on till sundown, 
and then quit. I just thought, as the meadow 
was exactly a mile aed I’d count the swarths, 
and I did, and there was one hundred! That gen- 
tlemen, is what York State folks call a big day’s 
work.” “So you walked two hundred miles that 
day, did you?” asked one farmer. “And mowed 
all the while you was walking?” said another. 
“So it seems,” replied the great mower. “I tell 
you the facts, and you can make as much of it as 
you can.” 
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EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
SOWS WITH PIG. 


Having two or three sows forward with pig, 
which are confined with a boar, I wish to inquire 
as to the safety and propriety of letting them re- 
main together? I have been informed by several 
who nokia business of raising pigs that it is best 
to let the sows remain together. No matter how 
many there -_ be, there is no danger of the 
mother of one brood interfering with the off- 
spring of another ; it is said to be the practice at 
the est, where large herds of swine are keyt, 
to let both male and female remain together in 
such cases, and that losses seldom occur from 
pigs being killed by the opposite sex, or animals 
of the same sex. I know of two or three instances, 
where this practice has been successfully followed 
in this vicinity, but still I hardly dare run the 
risk. It is said to be a bad practice to remove 
sows from one sty to another just before they 
drop their pigs thus you see I am in a sort of 
dilemma. Just give us your advice. H. 


ReMARKS.—If the swine have been together 
for several successive months, and their sleeping 
apartment is large, we should make no change if 
the animals were ours. 


COLTS. 

I have read with not a little pleasure, accounts 
of fine colts, and the best way to treat them. I 
havea pair of colts that were dropped one on the 
10th of May, and the other on the 10th of June, 
which have not been kept any way extra, but are 
doing well on moderate feed. They stand 4 ft. 
4 in. high, or over 13 hands, and are well trained 
to the halter, bit and harness. I drove them this 
day, one-fourth of a mile, each way from home, 
harnessed and hitched to a sleigh ; they are per- 
fectly kind and work nicely; are of a bay color, 
and are of the high blood of Rattler and Black 
Hawk. I rode after these colts when the oldest 
was but 7 mos. and 17 days old. 


Wallingford, Jan., 1858. L. AMEs. 


SQUASHES AND PUMPKINS. 


I have read with interest the philosophical 
speculations on “vegetable products” from your 
Lynnfield correspondent—but still, am disposed 
to agree to Marblehead suggestions, as to grow- 
ing squashes in preference to all others; as I 
know of no place where the squash is grown in 
such profuse superabundance, both in quantity 
and quality, as along these shores by the aid: of 
the fertilizers belonging there. 

Will our friend answer the inquiry directly ? 

Can pumpkins be grown from squash seeds? or, 

Can squashes be grown from pumpkin seeds ? 

I should like to know what can be said on this 
question—sticking closely thereto—without, any 
collateral diversion. *. 

Jan. 12, 1858. 


ABOUT ARRANGING BARN ROOM. 

I am about to build a barn in addition to two 
others that I now have. I want a cellar for my 
sheep in winter, and what I wish to know is, can 
I have stables in an L, so as to make it handy, as 


you or any of your numerous correspondents 
may give will be thankfully received by 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


—————— 


BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 


LITTLE CARL’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


“Come in!” shouted together the host and 
hostess of a little German wayside inn, near the 
banks of the Rhine, and not far below the city of 
Basle, and the borders of Switzerland.. It was 
Christmas eve and a tempestuous night. The 
wind was raving round the little inn, and tearing 
away at windows and doors, as though mad to 
get at the brave little light within, and extin- 
guish it without mercy. e snow was falling 
fast, drifting and driving, obstructing the high- 
way, blinding the eyes of man and beast. 
The “come in” of. the host and hostess was in 
answer to a loud, hurried rap at the door, by 
which there immediately entered two travellers. 
One, by his military dress, seemed a soldier, and 
the other appeared to be his servant. This was 
the case. Generel Wallenstein was on his wa 
from Carlsruhe, to his home at Basle. He 
been delayed several hours by an accident to his 
ost-carriage and by the storm, and now found 
fimself obliged to stop for the night, at this lone- 
ly and comfortless little inn. 
When the officer threw aside his plumed hat, 
and military cloak of rich fur, and strode up te 
the fire, with his epaulettes flashing in the light, 
and his sword knocking against his heels, cli 
clang—the gruff host was greatly impressed with 
his importance, and willingly went out to, assist 
the postillion in the care of the horses. As for 
the old hostess, she bustled about with wonderful 
activity to prepare supper for the great man. 
“Ho, Carl!” she cried—“thou young Rhine. 
spirit, thou water‘imp, run to the wood for anoth- 
er bundle of faggots! Away, haste thee, or I'll 
give thee back to thy elfin kinsfolk, who are ever 

















howling for thee !” 

room, where he had been lying with his head 

barefooted; yet there was somefhing uncommon 
“Ts that your child ?” he asked. 

blessed be the saints! I’m not the mother of wa- 
“T call him so, your excellency,” said the wo- 

longs to the water. He floated down the Rhine 

perched on the roof of a little chalet, in the night, 

plainthat no humgs | d hat 1 

that. My good man spied him in the morning 





T do not want the stables in the cellar, nor in the 
barn over the cellar. Any plan or information 


At these strange, sharp words, a wild-looking 
pillowed on a great tawny Swiss dog, and darted 
about him—something grand, yet familiar in his 

“No indeed,” said the old dame—“T’m a 
ter-imps.” 
man, sinking her shrill voiceinto an awe-struck 
in the great flood, four years ago come spring— 
amid thunder, lightning and rain! Now, it is 
early, and took him off in his boat. I took him in 


little boy started up from a dusky corner of the 
out of the door. He was coarsely dressed and 

look, which struck the traveller strangely. 
hut, 
woman, and have seen trouble in my time, but, 

“Why do you call the be a water-imp ?” 
i 

tone—“because he came from the water, and be- 
amere baby, that could barely tell his name, 
child could have lived through 
for pity—but I have always been afraid of him, 
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and every flood-time I think the Rhine is coming 
for his own again.” 

The traveller seemed deeply interested, and 
well he might be ; for in the very flood of which 
the superstitious old dame spoke, his only child, 
an infant boy, had been lost, with his nurse, whose 
cottage, on the river-bank below Basle, had been 
swept away 7 night. 

“Was the child quite alone on the roof of the 
chalet ?” he asked in an agitated tone. 

“Yes ;” said the hostess—“all but an old dog, 
who seemed to belong to him.” 

“That dog must have dragged him up on to 
the roof, and saved him!” exclaimed the general 
—“is he yet alive ?” 

“Yes, just alive. He must be very old, for he 
is almost stone blind and deaf. My good man 
would have put him out of the way long ago, but 
for Carl; and as ke shares his meals, and makes 
his bed with him, I suppose it is no loss to keep 
the brute.” 

“Show me the dog!” said the officer, with au- 
thority. 

“Here he lies, your excellency,” said the dame. 
“Wetcall him Hifen-hund,” (elf-dog.) 

General Wallenstein bent over the dog, touched 
him gently, and shouted in his ear his old name 
of “Leon.” The dog had not forgotten it—he 
knew that voice, the touch of that hand. With a 
plaintive, joyful cry, he sprang up to the breast 
of his old master—nestled about nimbly for his 
hands, and licked them unreproved ; then sunk 
down, as though faint with joy, to his master’s 
feet. The brave soldier was overcome with emo- 
tion—tears fell fast from his eyes—*Faithful crea- 
ture,” he exclaimed, “you have saved my child, 
and given him back to me”—and kneeling down, 
he laid his hand on the head of the poor old dog, 
and blessed him. 

Just at this moment the door opened, and lit- 
tle Carl appeared, toiling up the steps, with his 
arms full of faggots—his cheerful face smiling a 
brave defiance to winter winds, and night, and 
snow. 

“Come hither, Carl,” said the soldier. The boy 
ae | down his faggots, and drew near. 

“Dost thou know who I am ?” 

“Ah, no—the good Christmas-king, perhaps,” 
said the little lad, looking full of innocent won- 
derment. 

“Alas, pom child ; how should’st thou remember 
mé !” exclaimed General Wallenstein, sadly—then 
clasping him in his arms, he said—“but I remem- 
ber thee—thou art my boy—my dear, long-lost 
boy! Look in my face, embrace me; I am thy 
father !” 

“No, surely,” said the child, “that cannof be, 
for they tell me the Rhine is my father !” 

The soldier smiled through his tears, and soon 
was able to convince bis litile son that he had a 
better father than the old river, who had carried 
him away from his tender parents. He told him 
of a loving mother, who yet sorrowed for him, 
and of a little blue-eyed sister, who would rejoice 
when he came! Carl listened, and wondered, and 
laughed, and, when he comprehended it all, slid 
down from his father’s arms, and ran to embrace 
old Leon. 

The next morning early, Gerieral Wallenstein, 
after having generously rewarded the inn-keeper 
and his wife for having given a home, though a 


r one, to his little son, departed for Basle. In 
is arms he carried Carl, carefully wrapped in his 
warm fur cloak, and if sometimes the little bare 
feet of the child were thrust out from their cover- 
ing, it was only to bury themselves in the shag 
coat of old Leon, who lay snugly curled in the 
bottom of the carriage. 

I will not attempt to tell you of the deep joy of 
Carl’s mother, and the wild delight of his little 
sister—for I think they were quite beyond of 
one’s telling ; but altogether, it was to the Wal- 
lensteins a Christmas-time to thank God for— 
and they did thank Him.—Little Pilgrim. 
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DOMESTIC HINTS. 


Two REcEIPTS FOR MAKING VINEGAR.—Fill 
large glass bottles with weak tea, which may be 
what is left after drinking. Add a small quantity 
of sugar or molasses, and set them in a warm 
place, say in a window where the sun shines. In 
a fortnight it will be fit for use, and is as good 
as cider vinegar. 

Take a pan of sour, thick milk; break if so 
that the whey will rise to the top. Fill a glass 
bottle with the whey, and to every quart add one- 
half cup of sugar. Set it in a warm place, and 
in a few days it will be fit for use.—Dollar News- 
paper. 

CrEAM CHEESE.—The following receipt for 
making cream cheese has been found successful : 
Take a quart of cream, or if not desired very rich, 
add one pint of new milk; warm it in hot water 
until it is about the heat of milk from the cow. 
Add a tablespoonful of rennet, let it stand till 
thick, then break it slightly with a spoon, and 

lace it in a frame eight inches square and four 
inches deep, in which previously put a fine canvas 
cloth; press it slightly with a weight, let it stand 
twelve hours, then put a finer cloth in the frame 
—a little powdered salt should be put over the 
cloth. It will be fit for use in a day or two. 


For a CovucH.—An excellent remedy for a 
cough caused by a common cold, is as follows: 
Take 4 pint of sharp vinegar, place in it an egg 
without being broken, allow it to remain forty- 
eight hours, when it will be found that the shell 
has been completely dissolved by the acid; then 
break up the egg in the vinegar, add half a pint 
of honey, which being well mixed, will be ready 
for use. Take a spoonful for a dose several times 
a day. It is said that it never has failed to pro- 
duce relief. 


To MAKE CorreE.—There are various receipts 
for preparing and refining coffee. The following 
is the best that has ever come under our view, 
and is available in all places. Procure your eof- 
fee fresh roasted, and not too brown, in the pro- 
yortion of a quarter of a pound for three persons. 

et it be Mocha, and grind it just before using ; 
put it into a basin, and break into it an egg, yolk, 
white, shell and all; mix it up with a spoon to the 
consistence of mortar; place it with warm—not 
boiling—water in the coffee-pot ; let it boil up and 





break three times, then stand a few minutes, and 
it will be as clear as amber, and the egg will give 
it a rich taste. 





